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I.      INTRODUCTION:      PURPOSE  OF  THIS  SUPPLEMENTAL  EIR 


A.    HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW 

This  supplement  to  the  environmental  impact  report  (EIR)  for  the  101  Mission 
Street  Office  Building  (EE  79.236)  has  been  prepared  under  a  Peremptory  Writ 
of  Administrative  Mandamus  entered  by  San  Francisco  Superior  Court  Judge 
Daniel  Weinstein  in  San  Franciscans  for  Reasonable  Growth  v.  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  Lincoln/Mission/Spear  Associates,  Real  Party  in  Interest, 
San  Francisco  Superior  Court  Number  791326.    (Appendix  A,  page  A-l  contains 
the  Superior  Court's  Peremptory  Writ  of  Administrative  Mandamus.) 

On  August  27,  1981,  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Commission  (CPC)  certified 
the  Final  EIR  for  the  project  (Resolution  9122)  and  approved  the  project 
(Resolution  9123).    On  January  28,  1982  the  CPC  filed  a  Notice  of 
Determination,  commencing  a  30-day  period  within  which  challenges  to  an  EIR  of 
final  project  approval  must  be  made.    On  March  1,  1982,  San  Franciscans  for 
Reasonable  Growth  (SFRG)  filed  suit  under  the  California  Environmental  Quality 
Act,  challenging  the  Planning  Commisssion1 s  actions.    The  101  Mission  Street 
project  was  one  of  four  projects  SFRG  petitioned  to  set  aside  CPC  resolutions 
for  EIR  certification  and  project  approval. /I/ 

The  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works  issued  building  and  site  permits 
to  the  project  sponsor  and  work  began  on  the  site  prior  to  any  formal  decision 
by  the  trial  court.    SFRG  appealed  the  issuance  of  permits  for  all  four 
projects  to  the  Board  of  Permit  Appeals.    In  late  May  1982,  the  appeal  was 
denied  by  the  Board,  which  based  its  findings  on  the  CPC's  previous  resolution 
actions.    Shortly  thereafter,  SFRG  amended  its  petition  to  void  the  Notice  of 
Determination  and  the  building  permits  in  addition  to  challenging  the  EIR 
certification  and  project  approval  for  all  four  projects. 

On  July  22,  1982,  the  trial  court  denied  all  of  the  petitions,  issuing  a 
memorandum  of  decision  that  found  that:     (1)  the  EIRs  were  adequate,  (2)  there 
had  been  no  abuse  of  discretion  in  certifying  the  EIRs  and  approving  the 
projects,  and  (3)  the  findings  and  mitigation  measures  for  each  project  were 
supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
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L  Introduction:    Purpose  of  this  Supplemental  EIR 

SFRG  appealed  the  decision  by  the  trial  court  to  the  California  Court  of 
Appeal,  First  Appellate  District.    The  appellate  court  found  the  EIRs  to  be 
inadequate  and  incomplete  because  the  CPC  "failed  to  interpret  the 
requirements  of  a  cumulative  impact  analysis  so  as  to  afford  the  fullest 
possible  protection  of  the  environment".    The  court  found  that  the  Commission 
erred  in  its  interpretation  of  CEQA  by  basing  the  cumulative  analyses  on  only 
approved  projects  and  projects  under  construction  and  not  including  projects 
under  review. 

The  appellate  court  found  that  by  omitting  in  the  cumulative  impact  analysis 
other  closely  related  projects  that  were  currently  under  environmental  review, 
the  EIRs  failed  to  provide  the  responsible  agency  or  the  public  with  the  type 
of  information  called  for  under  CEQA  and  the  state  CEQA  guidelines  which 
require  study  of  the  "...  incremental  impact  of  the  project  when  added  to 
other  closely  related  past,  present  and  reasonably  foreseeable  probable  future 
projects. "/2/    The  court  concluded  that  the  trial  court  erred  in  its  findings 
regarding  the  adequacy  of  cumulative  impact  analysis  in  the  EIRs,  reversed  the 
judgements  and  remanded  the  four  matters  to  the  trial  court  for  action. 

On  May  9,  1984,  the  Superior  Court  of  California  issued  a  Peremptory  Writ  of 
Administrative  Mandamus  which  vacated  the  certificate  of  completion  of  the 
Final  EIR  (FEIR)  and  required  preparation  and  publication  of  a  Supplemental 
EIR.    The  Court  directed  the  scope  of  the  Supplemental  EIR  to  "supplement  the 
analysis  in  the  FEIR  of  the  cumulative  impacts  of  the  subject  project  together 
with  other  closely  related  past,  present  and  reasonably  foreseeable  probable 
future  projects".    A  final  Certificate  of  Occupancy  may  not  be  issued  by  the 
City  until  certification  of  the  Supplemental  EIR. 

NOTES  -  Introduction 

11/    The  other  three  projects  listed  in  the  lawsuit  and  subsequent  judgements 
are  the  Montgomery-Washington  Building  (81.104E,  FEIR  certified  January 
28,  1982);  the  One  Sansome  Building  (EE78.334,  FEIR  certified  August  6, 
1981);  and  the  Spear  and  Main  Street  Office  Building  (EE80.349,  FEIR 
certified  February  11,  1982). 

Ill    California  Administrative  Code,  Title  14,  CEQA:    The  Guidelines,  Section 
15023.5(b). 
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I.  Introduction:    Purpose  of  this  Supplemental  EIR 

B.    SCOPE  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  EIR 

This  report  supplements  or  modifies  the  cumulative  impact  analysis  in  the  EIR 
published  May  22,  1981  and  certified  August  27,  1981  (hereinafter  called 
FEIR).    The  current  analysis  of  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  proposed  project 
is  discussed  in  the  transportation,  air  quality,  energy  and  housing  sections. 
Under  each  topic  discussed,  those  portions  of  the  FEIR  that  have  been  replaced 
are  identified.    The  remainder  of  the  material  constitutes  additions  to  the 
appropriate  sections  or  subsections  of  the  FEIR  and  is  not  specifically  called 
out  as  additions  in  order  to  avoid  interrupting  the  sense  of  the  material. 

Cumulative  analysis  in  the  project's  Final  EIR  was  based  upon  approximately 
eight  million  square  feet  of  office  space  approved  or  under  construction  as  of 
October  1980.    Transportation  impacts  were  assessed  using  Guidelines  for 
Environmental  Evaluation  -Transportation  Impacts,  prepared  by  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  July  1980  (revised  October  1980).  Muni 
transit  impacts  were  based  on  estimates  of  patronage  and  load  factors  most 
likely  to  occur  in  1983. 

Cumulative  analysis  in  this  Supplemental  EIR  is  based  upon  approximately  19 
million  square  feet  of  net  new  downtown  office  space.    This  includes  projects 
as  of  March  10,  1984  that  are  under  formal  review  by  the  Department  of  City 
Planning,  approved  or  under  construction.    The  process  used  to  develop  the 
cumulative  list  and  the  list  of  projects  appears  in  Appendix  B,  pages  A-6 
through  A-15 .    This  list  contains  the  most  recent  cumulative  development  pro- 
jections prepared  by  the  Department.    In  addition  to  updating  the  101  Mission 
EIR  to  reflect  the  revised  cumulative  development  projections,  this 
Supplemental  EIR  also  presents  a  revised  cumulative  analysis  of  the 
transportation,  air  quality,  housing  and  energy  impacts  of  the  project  using 
the  cumulative  analysis  methodology  developed  for  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR 
(DEIR  published  March  16,  1984).  Subjects  not  covered  in  this  Supplemental  EIR 
are  not  affected  by  changes  in  cumulative  development  projections  for  downtown 
San  Francisco  or  cumulative  analysis  methodology. 
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I.  Introduction:    Purpose  of  this  Supplemental  EIR 


The  Downtown  Plan  DEIR's  cumulative  analysis  methodology  differs  from 
recently-certified  EIRs  for  downtown  office  projects  in  that  the  cumulative 
analyses  in  these  EIRs  were  based  on  the  projected  number  of  square  feet  of 
cumulative  development,  whereas  in  the  Downtown  Plan  DEIR  it  is  based  on 
projected  employment.    The  two  methodologies  are  compared  in  each  impact 
section  in  this  Supplemental  EIR. 
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II.  SUMMARY 


A.    PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

The  project  site  is  located  at  the  southwest    corner  of  the  Mission/Spear 
Street  intersection  on  Lot  1  of  San  Francisco  Assessor's  Block  3717,  within  a 
C-3-0  (Downtown  Office)  district.    The  site  has  an  area  of  12,605  square  feet 
and  a  permitted  floor  area  ratio  (FAR)  of  14:1.    Since  certification  of  the 
Final  EIR  (FEIR)  on  101  Mission  Street  on  August  27,  1981,  the  project  has 
been  built  as  approved  and  is  partially  occupied.    The  project  is  now  referred 
to  as  100  Spear  Street. 

The  project  described  in  the  FEIR  would  contain  approximately  219,350  gsf  of 
office  space  and  no  retail  space.    The  completed  project  actually  contains 
approximately  197,000  gross  square  feet  (gsf)  of  office  space  and  3,200  gsf  of 
ground-floor  retail  space.    In  another  point  of  departure  from  the  original 
design,  the  completed  structure  does  not  contain  a  mezzanine  level  or 
basement-level  parking. 

Other  than  these  changes,  the  completed  project  has  been  constructed  according 
to  the  design  described  in  the  FEIR.    It  contains  20  stories  above  the  ground 
floor  and  rises  273  feet  above  grade.    The  building's  main  pedestrian  entry 
fronts  Spear  Street.    Two  smaller  pedestrian  entries  face  Mission  Street  and  a 
pedestrian  walkway  on  the  west  side  of  the  building.    A  truck  loading  area 
leading  to  a  freight  elevator  adjoins  the  building's  south  face.    The  FAR  for 
the  finished  structure  is  17.4:1,  which  includes  floor  area  obtained  from 
development  bonuses. 

The  project  would  contribute  approximately  197,000  gross  square  feet  ''gsf)  of 
office  space  to  the  19  million  gsf  of  net  new  downtown  office  space  considered 
in  the  cumulative  analysis.    Thus,  the  project  would  comprise  about  1.1%  of 
the  total  amount  of  new  office  space  projected  to  be  added  in  downtown  San 
Francisco  based  on  the  list  of  projects. 
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II.  Summary 


B.    ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS 

Introduction  to  Cumulative  Impact  Analysis 

The  cumulative  impact  analyses  in  this  ETR  use  two  different  approaches 
for  estimating  future  transportation,  air  quality,  energy  and  housing 

impacts : 

-  the  Downtown  Plan  forecasts  to  the  year  2000,  and 

-  the  March  10,  1984  list  of  projects  in  the  greater  downtown  area. 

There  are  several  differences  between  the  two  approaches.    The  basic 
difference  is  that  the  Downtown  Plan  approach  accounts  for  future 
changes  to  a  range  of  land  uses  as  well  as  changes  over  time  in  worker 
characteristics  and  behavior,  while  the  list-based  approach  uses  known 
projects  of  certain  types  to  represent  future  activity  and  assumes 
unchanging  characteristics  and  behavior.    As  a  result  of  this  basic 
difference  in  approach,  the  Downtown  Plan  forecasts  incorporate  changes 
over  time  in  employment  densities,  residence  patterns,  and  travel 
patterns,  whereas  the  list-based  approach  applies  current  conditions  to  all 
future  activity.    These  two  approaches  are  alternative  means  of  assessing  the 
future  cumulative  context  for  downtown  development. 

According  to  the  Downtown  Plan  forecasts,  there  would  be  a  net  addition  of 
21.7  million  sq.  ft.  of  space  in  all  land  uses  in  the  C-3  District  between 
1984  and  2000.    The  project  (200,200  net  additional  sq.  ft.  of  office  and 
retail  space)  would  represent  0.9  percent  of  this  amount. 

The  March  10,  1984  list  of  cumulative  office  development  in  the  downtown  area 
(the  C-3  District  and  adjacent  areas)  includes  a  net  addition  of  19.9  million 
sq.  ft.  of  office  and  retail  space.    The  project  would  represent  about  1.0 
percent  of  the  space  in  the  projects  on  the  list. 
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II.  Summary 


Transportation 

Cumulative  transportation  impacts  have  been  calculated  by  a 
cumulative-development  list-based  method  used  in  most  past  San  Francisco  EIRs 
and  by  the  new  predicted  employment-based  method  first  presented  in  the 
Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  published  March  16,  1984.    The  employment-based  model 
takes  into  account  area-wide  housing  availability,  planned  transit  system 
improvements,  the  effect  of  congestion  on  mode  selection  decisions,  and  other 
factors  which  are  expected  to  change  with  time,  thus  giving  a  more  realistic 
and  sophisticated  prediction  than  the  list-based  method,  which  assumes  no 
changes  in  modal  split  or  residence  patterns  of  San  Francisco  workers  between 
now  and  the  year  2000.    The  two  methods  are  not  directly  comparable  because 
the  employment-based  method  analyzes  C-3  (all  uses)  and  non-C-3  District 
trips,  while  the  cumulative-development  list  covers  travel  from  only  office 
and  retail  in  the  greater  Downtown  area. 

Net  new  trip  generation  from  the  project  would  be  about  3,970  person-trip-ends 
(pte)  per  day.    About  620  new  outbound  trips  would  occur  during  the  p.m.  peak 
period,  390  of  these  during  the  peak  hour.    On  the  basis  of  modal  splits 
predicted  for  the  year  2000  by  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  the  main 
peak-period  trip  contributions  would  be:    to  Muni  -  160  trips,  BART  -  120 
trips,  walk  only  -  60  trips,  drive  alone  -  90  trips  and  car/vanpool  -  95  trips. 

The  transit  demand  from  the  project  would  represent  about  0.2%  of  the  total 
transit  demand  in  the  year  2000.    Planned  capacity  increases  of  transit 
carriers  in  conjunction  with  transit  ridership  increases  from  cumulative 
development  under  the  Downtown  Plan  to  the  year  2000,  would  be  expected  to 
result  in  the  following  changes  in  transit  Levels  of  Service  during  the  peak 
period:    Muni  Northeast  Corridor  -  D  to  C,  BART  Transbay  -  F  to  E, 
AC  Transit  -  C  to  D,  Golden  Gate  Ferry  -  B  to  A,  Tiburon  Ferry  -  B  to  C,  and 
Cal Train  -  B  to  C. 

The  proposed  project  would  generate  about  170  new  pedestrian  trips  on  the 
surrounding  sidewalks  during  the  noon  15-minute  peak  period  and  about  120  new 
pedestrian  trips  to  those  sidewalks  during  the  p.m.  15-minute  peak  period. 
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Nearby  sidewalk  operations,  currently  in  the  open  to  impeded  range  during 
the  noon  peak  period  and  p.m.  peak  period  would  degrade  slightly  with  the 
addition  of  cumulative  development.    Nearby  crosswalks  currently  operating  in 
the  open  to  unimpeded  range  would  degrade  to  the  unimpeded  and  impeded  range 
during  the  p.m.  peak  period. 

About  0.1%  of  year  2000  Bay  Bridge  peak  period  demand  would  be  due  to  tHe' 
project.    About  0.1%  of  peak-period  demand  on  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  U.S.  101 
(south  of  Harney  Way),  and  1-280  (between  Alemany  Blvd.  and  San  Jose  Ave.) 
would  be  due  to  the  project. 

Cumulative  development  by  the  year  2000  would  be  expected  to  decrease  the 
peak-hour  intersection  Levels  of  Service  at  Battery  and  Clay  Sts.  from  C  to  D, 
and  those  at  Mission  and  Beale  Sts  from  E  to  F,  and  to  aggravate  the  jammed 
conditions  at  First  and  Harrison  Sts. 

The  C-3  District  would  generate  demand  for  approximately  58,000  equivalent 
daily  parking  spaces  in  the  year  2000  under  the  Downtown  Plan,  an  increase  of 
28%  from  1984.    Short-term  demand  would  continue  to  represent  about  25%  of  the 
total  demand.    The  project  parking  demand  would  represent  about  0.3%  of  the 
total  demand  from  the  C-3  District.    The  parking  supply  has  been  assumed  to  be 
about  51  ,000  spaces.    There  would  be  a  parking  deficit  of  about  6,000  spaces 
in  the  year  2000  if  vehicular  demand  occurs  as  projected. 
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II.  Summary 


Air  Qual ity 

Traffic  generated  by  cumulative  development  would  increase  the  total  regional 
burden  of  emissions  in  the  Bay  Area.    This  increase  would  not  produce 
increases  in  ozone  concentrations  in  the  Bay  Area,  although  it  could  produce 
small  increases  in  ozone  at  locations  further  downwind.    The  project  would 
produce  about  0.6%  of  the  air  pollution  generated  by  cumulative  list  projects. 

Cumulative-development-generated  traffic  could  also  increase  carbon  monoxide 
(CO)  emissions  on  local  streets.    However,  because  of  ongoing  state  and 
federal  emissions  control  regulations,  these  increases  would  not  cause  CO 
concentrations  in  future  years  to  be  higher  than  they  are  currently.  Rather, 
CO  concentrations  would  generally  continue  to  decrease  as  older,  more 
polluting  vehicles  are  replaced  by  newer  cars.    No  violations  of  standards  are 
predicted  to  occur  in  future  years.    The  project  would  contribute  less  than  1% 
to  the  total  CO  at  the  intersections  studied. 

Energy 

Yearly  estimated  electrical  consumption  for  the  projected  19  million  square 
feet  of  additional  downtown  office  space  at  the  time  of  buildout  (mid-1990s) 
of  the  projects  on  the  March  10,  1984  cumulative  list  would  be  approximately 
340  million  ki lowatthours  (kWh)  of  energy  per  year.    PG&E  projects  an  increase 
in  annual  energy  demand  over  the  next  decade  of  about  200  million  kWh.  The 
lower  PG&E  estimate  is  largely  due  to  a  lower  develoDment  estimate. 

The  Downtown  Plan  DEIR  predicts  an  increase  of  about  210  million  kWh  of  annual 
electrical  consumption  between  1984  and  1990,  and  of  about  330-350  million  kWh 
of  annual  energy  consumption  for  the  years  between  1990-2000.    The  PG&E 
projections  and  Downtown  Plan  DEIR  do  not  predict  energy  consumption  for 
exactly  the  same  time  period  and  thus  are  not  comparable. 
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Residence  Patterns  and  Housing 

According  to  the  Downtown  Plan  forecast,  189,000  C-3  District  workers  would 
live  in  San  Francisco  in  2000.    The  101  Mission  project  would  be  a  part  of 
this  total.    About  330  people  working  in  this  building  would  live  in  San 
Francisco,  about  0.2  percent  of  the  total  for  the  C-3  District. 

According  to  the  list-based  approach,  about  230,000  workers  in  the  greater 
aowntown  would  live  in  San  Francisco  after  build-out  of  the  projects  on  the 
list.    The  101  Mission  project  would  account  for  0.1  percent  of  the  total. 

Employment  growth  accommodated  by  the  project  and  the  many  other  projects 
considered  in  either  the  Downtown  Plan  forecast  or  the  list-based  analysis 
has  implications  for  the  San  Francisco  housing  market.    These  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

There  would  be  more  people  with  preferences  and  increased  resources 
to  pay  for  San  Francisco  housing,  adding  to  an  already  strong 
demand. 

The  housing  supply  would  be  expanded  in  San  Francisco.  However, 
the  private  market  is  expected  to  continue  to  have  difficulty 
producing  affordable  housing,  for  many  housing  market  reasons. 

There  would  be  increased  competition  for  the  available  housing 
units.    As  a  result,  there  would  be  higher  prices/rents  for  San 
Francisco  housing  with  continued  employment  growth  than  without  it. 

Generally,  households  with  fewer  financial  resources  to  pay  for 
housing  would  make  the  most  sacrifices  in  adapting  to  more 
competitive  market  conditions.    San  Francisco  currently  has  and 
will  continue  to  attract  a  large  number  of  persons  who  would  be 
faced  with  greater  difficulty  in  securing  housing. 

Cumulative  employment  growth  in  downtown  San  Francisco  would  have  less  impact 
in  the  context  of  the  rest  of  the  region's  housing  market.  Considering 
trends  in  labor  force  participation,  workers  per  household,  housing 
production  and  employment  growth  throughout  the  region,  future  workers  in 
downtown  San  Francisco  would  not  require  much  larger  shares  of  the  region's 
housing  stock  in  the  future  than  they  do  now.    In  the  future,  the 
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relationship  between  downtown  workers  and  other  workers  competing  for  housing 
in  the  region  would  be  relatively  similar  to  current  conditions.    As  part  of 
total  regional  employment  growth  to  the  year  2000,  increases  in  San  Francisco 
employment  can  be  viewed  as  contributing  to  regional  housing  demand  and  to  a 
competitive  regional  housing  market  with  relatively  high  housing  prices  and 
rents. 
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C.    MITIGATION  MEASURES 

Mitigation  measures  described  in  the  FEIR  as  "Measures  Proposed  as  Part  of  the 
Project"  were  part  of  the  project  plans  and  were  incorporated  as  conditions  of 
project  approval. 

1.  Transportation 

A  few  conditions  that  mitigate  the  project's  contribution  to  cumulative  trans- 
portation impacts  were  included  in  the  project  approval  action  but  not  dis- 
cussed in  the  FEIR.    These  measures  were  reproduced  in  the  text  of  this 
Supplement  to  the  FEIR. 

If  the  City  were  to  adopt  and  implement  the  transportation  improvements  des- 
cribed in  the  Downtown  Plan,  or  were  to  act  to  implement  transportation  miti- 
gation measures  described  in  Section  V.E.  Mitigation,  pages  V.E.4-28  of  the 
Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  cumulative  transportation  impacts  of  downtown  growth 
would  be  reduced.    These  measures  are  system-wide  measures  that  must  be  imple- 
mented by  public  agencies  and  cannot  be  implemented  by  individual  project 
sponsors. 

The  following  measures  are  not  included  as  part  of  the  project: 

•  Requiring  a  portion  of  the  office  space  in  the  project  to  remain 
vacant  would  contribute  to  mitigation  of  cumulative  transportation 
impacts. 

•  Contribution  of  fees  over  and  above  the  present  $5.00  per  square  foot 
could  mitigate  some  of  the  project's  contribution  to  cumulative  trans- 
portation effects.    However,  the  City  Planning  Commission  has  no 
authority  to  require  such  a  mitigation  measure. 

2.  Air  Quality 

Measures  that  would  reduce  transportation  impacts  by  reducing  the  number  of 
vehicle  miles  traveled  would  reduce  cumulative  air  quality  effects. 
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3.  Housing 

A  requirement  to  provide  housing  in  San  Francisco  was  included  in  project 
approval  conditions,  thus  reducing  project-specific  contributions  to  cumula- 
tive housing  impacts  in  San  Francisco. 

4.  Energy 

The  project  is  in  compliance  with  State  Title  24  Energy  standards.  In 
addition,  project  approval  included  a  requirement  to  review  energy  consumption 
one  year  after  building  occupancy  and  implement  reasonable  energy  conservation 
measures  recommended  as  a  result  of  that  review. 
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III.      PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


The  project  site  is  located  at  the  southwest    corner  of  the  Mission/Spear 
Street  intersection  on  Assessor's  Block  3717,  Lot  1.    The  12,605-square-foot 
project  site  is  within  a  C-3-0  (Downtown  Office)  district  and  has  a  permitted 
floor  area  ratio  (FAR)  of  14:1.    Since  certification  of  the  Final  EIR  on  101 
Mission  Street  on  August  27,  1981,  the  project  has  been  built  as  approved  and 
is  partially  occupied. 

The  project  described  in  the  FEIR  would  have  contained  approximately  219,350 
gsf  of  office  space  and  no  retail  space.    The  FEIR  also  called  for  a  mezzanine 
level  and  basement-level  parking. 

Other  than  the  changes  noted, /l/  the  completed  project  has  been  constructed 
according  to  the  design  described  in  the  FEIR  (see  Figure  1).    It  contains  20 
stories  above  the  ground  floor  and  rises  273  feet  above  grade.    The  project's 
main  pedestrian  entry  faces  Spear  Street  and  contains  a  lobby  with  a  building 
directory  adjacent  to  the  elevators.    Two  smaller  pedestrian  entries  face 
Mission  Street  and    a  pedestrian  walkway  on  the  west  side  of  the  building. 
The  walkway  extends  to  the  west  property  line  and  connects  to  Mission  Street. 

An  off-street  truck  loading  stall  leading  to  a  freight  elevator  is  located 
adjacent  to  the  south  property  line.    The  loading  area  provides  parking  space 
for  three  delivery  vans,  two  service  vehicles  and  bicycles. 

The  FAR  for  the  project  is  17.4:1.    The  additional  floor  area  is  a  result  of 
development  bonuses  granted  for  (1)  provision  of  multiple  pedestrian  building 
entrances,  (2)  reduced  restriction  to  pedestrian  flow  by  providing  sidewalk 
area  within  the  property  line  of  the  project  site,  and  (3)  provision  of  a 
roof-top  observation  deck,  open  to  the  public. /2/    The  structure  was 
constructed  using  precast  concrete  panels.    Exterior  treatments  include  the 
use  of  polished,  rose-colored  granite  and  bronze-colored,  tinted  windows.  The 
lobby  features  granite  walls  and  floors  and  displays  a  permanent  maritime 
exhibit.    A  45,000-pound  bronze  sculpture  of  a  ship's  propeller  is  displayed 
outside  the  structure's  main  entrance. 
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101  MISSION  OFFICE  BUILDING 


FIGURE  1 
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III.  Project  Description 


Construction,  excluding  tenant  improvements,  was  estimated  in  the  FEIR  at 
$13,161,000  (1981  dollars).      Construction  began  in  late  1981  and  was 
completed  in  late  1983  per  the  schedule  in  the  FEIR.    Architects  for  the 
project  are  Jorge  Oe  Quesada,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  San  Francisco.  The 
project's    street  address  has  changed  and  is  now  referred  to  as  100  Spear 
Street. 


The  project  would  contribute  approximately  197,000  gross  square  feet  (gsf)  of 
office  space  to  the  19  million  gsf  of  net  new  downtown  office  space  considered 
in  the  cumulative  analysis.    Thus,  the  project  would  comprise  about  1.1%  of 
the  total  amount  of  new  office  space  projected  to  be  added  in  downtown  San 
Francisco  based  on  the  list  of  projects. 


NOTES  -  Project  Description 


/l/    The  project  as  finally  built  involves  the  following  differences  from  the 
proposed  project  described  in  the  FEIR: 

t    The  completed  project  contains  approximately  197,000  gross  square  feet 
of  office  space,  rather  than  the  219,350  gsf  proposed: 

•  The  building  includes  3,200  gsf  of  ground  floor  retail,  compared  to 
none  for  the  proposed  project; 

•  The  completed  structure  does  not  contain  a  mezzanine  level  or  basement 
level  parking; 

•  Actual  cost  of  construction  was  approximately  $17,800,000  (1983 
dollars),  whereas  the  estimate  in  the  FEIR  was  $13,161,000  (1981 
dol lars) . 

/2/    Pursuant  to  City  Planning  Code  Section  126.    The  City  adopted  interim 
controls  on  development  bonuses  on  July  1,  1980  (City  Ordinance  240-80) 
restricting  the  approval  of  these  bonuses  to  hotel  and  residential 
developments,  and  only  by  Conditional  Use  authorization.  Seventeen 
projects,  already  in  the  process  of  environmental  or  permit  review  at  the 
time  the  controls  went  into  effect,  were  exempted  by  previous  action  by 
the  Board.    The  101  Mission  project  was  included  in  that  exemption. 
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IV.      ENVIRONMENTAL  SETTING 


A.    LAND  USE 

Downtown  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area  Region 

In  1984,  it  was  estimated  that  the  C-3  District  contained  about  103.5  million 
gsf  of  building  space  over  all  land  uses.    About  60  percent  of  this  space  was 
office  space.    The  next  largest  share  was  hotel  space  at  10  percent  of  the 
total,  followed  by  retail  at  eight  percent. /I/ 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  has  compiled  data  on  major  office  building 
construction  citywide  since  1960.    (See  Table  B-3  in  Appendix  B).  According 
to  the  City's  data,  in  1983,  there  were  64.3  million  gsf  of  space  in  major 
office  buildings  throughout  the  City.    Most  of  this  office  space  is  in  the 
C-3  District.    Between  1960  and  1979,  office  space  was  built  at  an  average 
rate  of  1.4  million  gsf  per  year.    Recently,  office  construction  activity  has 
risen  to  higher  levels.    The  data  compiled  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
show  12.2  million  gsf  built  from  1980  through  1983,  for  an  average  rate  of 
about  3.0  million  gsf  per  year. 

Downtown  San  Francisco  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  major  office  center 
in  the  Bay  Area  region.    Forecasts  of  development  between  1984  and  2000 
prepared  for  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  estimate  that  an  additional  21.7 
million  gsf  of  space  in  all  uses  would  be  built  and  occupied  in  the  C-3 
District.    Most  of  this  additional  space  (16.8  million  gsf,  almost  80  percent 
of  the  total)  would  be  office  space.    According  to  the  Downtown  Plan 
forecasts,  the  rate  of  new  office  construction  in  the  C-3  District  would 
average  about  1.1  million  gsf  per  year  between  1984  and  2000. /?./ 

These  forecasts  of  development  for  the  Downtown  Plan  fall  near  the  lower  end 
of  the  range  identified  for  the  five  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  Plan.  The 
total  addition  of  space  built  and  occupied  between  1984  and  2000  would  range 
from  21.3  million  gsf  (Alternative  5)  to  29.9  million  gsf  (Alternative  2). 
In  all  Alternatives,  office  space  would  represent  the  largest  component  of 
development.    The  smallest  increase  in  office  space  would  occur  under 
Alternative  4  (15.4  million  gsf),  while  the  largest  increase  would  occur 
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under  Alternative  1  (24.4  million  gsf)../3/  Under  Alternative  1,  the  rate  of 
new  office  construction  forecast  between  1984  and  2000  would  continue  at  the 
relatively  hiqh  level  of  1.7  million  gsf  per  year./4/ 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  maintains  a  list  of  cumulative  office  deve- 
lopment in  downtown  San  Francisco.     (See  Table  B-2and  Appendix  B  text  for  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  contents  of  the  list.)    The  list  incorpo- 
rates all  office  and  major  retail  projects  that  are  under  formal  review, 
approved  but  not  yet  under  construction,  and  under  construction  in  the 
greater  downtown  area.    This  area  covers  the  C-3  District  in  addition  to 
adjacent  areas,  such  as  the  Northern  Waterfront,  Civic  Center,  and  the  area 
south  of  Folsom  Street.    As  of  the  March  10,  1984  list,  about  9.2  million  gsf 
were  under  formal  review,  about  5.0  million  gsf  were  approved,  and  about  5.7 
million  gsf  were  under  construction.    In  total,  the  list  includes  a  net 
addition  of  about  19.9  million  gsf:    19.0  million  gsf  of  office  space  and  0.9 
million  gsf  of  retail  space.    The  information  on  the  list  for  the  net 
addition  of  space  accounts  for  about  2.7  million  gsf  of  existing  office  and 
retail  space  that  would  be  demolished  for  construction  of  these  projects. 
About  13.2  million  gsf  of  the  19.9  million  gsf  total  are  in  projects  located 
in  the  C-3  District. 

In  terms  of  land  use,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  regional  consideration 
of  cumulative  development  in  downtown  San  Francisco  is  region-wide  office 
development.    Other  land  uses  throughout  the  region,  such  as  retail  and 
hotel,  are  less  affected  by  development  in  San  Francisco.    The  office  space 
market  is  more  regional  in  nature. 

Space  in  office  buildings  in  the  other  eight  counties  of  the  nine-county  Bay 
Area  is  estimated  to  be  27  million  sq.  ft.  as  of  the  end  of  1979. /5/  While 
San  Francisco  has  the  majority  of  existing  office  space  in  the  region,  the 
rapid  growth  of  office  functions  in  other  Bay  Area  counties  has  resulted  in 
less  than  half  of  the  new  space  in  office  buildings  in  the  region  being  built 
in  San  Francisco.    Forty-five  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  building  permits 
issued  for  office  construction  in  the  region  between  1972  and  1979  was  for 
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San  Francisco  devel opment./6/    Because  the  average  cost  per  sq.  ft.  for 
office  construction  is  higher  in  San  Francisco  due  to  the  predominance  of 
high-rise  office  construction,  the  City's  recent  share,  in  terms  of  square 
footage  of  regional  office  space  construction,  can  be  inferred  to  be 
less  than  45  percent. 

San  Francisco's  role  as  a  headquarters  city  and  major  business  center  for  the 
West  Coast  stimulates  office  growth  elsewhere  in  the  Bay  Area.    As  San 
Francisco  firms  expand,  they  look  to  suburban  office  markets  to  accommodate 
new  functions  and/or  to  attract  a  certain  segment  of  the  labor  force. 
Moreover,  as  the  costs  of  space  in  San  Francisco  have  increased,  due  to  high 
levels  of  demand,  cost-sensitive  firms  have  chosen  locations  in  other  cities 
or  in  expanding  suburban  locations. 


MOTES  -  Land  Use 


l\l  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  p.  IV.B.17.    The  estimates  of  C-3  District 
building  space  for  1984  are  based  on  1981/82  data  for  the  C-3  District 
collected  for  the  Downtown  Plan  analysis.    The  Downtown  EIR  Land  Use 
Inventory  was  conducted  to  provide  a  base  case  from  which  the  land  use 
impacts  of  the  Downtown  Plan  and  Alternatives  could  be  analyzed.  The 
Inventory  data  on  C-3  District  space  by  use  and  subarea  are  presented  in 
Table  IV.B.l,  on  p.  IV. B. 2  of  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    The  estimates 
of  land  use  change  between  1981  and  1984  primarily  reflect  the  projects 
under  construction  in  the  C-3  District  as  of  mid-1982  and  are  presented 
on  pp.  IV.B.14  to  IV.B.16  of  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    The  text 
discusses  the  real  estate  market  context  for  these  short-term  projections 
of  land  use  change.    It  indicates  that  the  amount  of  office  space  under 
construction  exceeded  the  projected  demand  estimated  according  to  longer- 
term  employment  growth  forecasts  prepared  for  the  Downtown  Plan  analysis. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  space  assumed  to  be  built  by  1984  (and  included  in 
the  1984  totals  identified  herein)  would  be  absorbed  later  in  the  1980' s. 
These  sections  of  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  are  hereby  incorporated  by 
reference  pursuant  to  State  CEQA  Guidelines  Section  15150.    The  C-3 
District  Land  Use  Inventory  is  available  for  public  review  at  the 
Department  of  City  Planning. 

/2/  Ibid. ,  pp.  IV. B. 34-35.    This  estimate  accounts  for  new  construction, 
as  well  as  demolition  and  conversion  of  existing  space. 

The  forecasts  presented  in  this  paragraph  and  the  following  paragraph  for 
the  Alternatives  represent  space  that  would  be  built  and  absorbed  by 
2000.    Space  that  will  be  under  construction  and  not  yet  occupied  in  2000 
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is  not  included  in  the  forecasts  for  2000  for  the  Downtown  Plan  and 
Alternatives.    Therefore,  the  annual  average  data  from  the  forecasts  are 
not  directly  comparable  to  annual  averages  for  recent  short-term 
(1980-33)  office  construction,  as  shown  on  the  list  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  City  Planninq.    The  short-term  data  include  some  projects 
that  are  not  yet  fully  occupied. 

/3/  Ibid. ,  p.  VII. B. 4  and  accompanying  text. 

/4/  Ibid. ,  p.  VII. B. 2  and  accompanying  text. 

/5/  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAG),  "Bay  Area  Office  Growth", 
Berkeley,  California,  April,  1981,  pp. 31-62.    This  number  may  be  an 
underestimate  because  the  sources  for  the  report  apparently  do  not  always 
include  small  office  buildings. 

/6/  Ibid.  ,  p.  18. 
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Site  Vicinity 

In  addition  to  construction  of  the  project,  there  have  been  several  changes  in 
the  land  uses  surrounding  the  site  since  certification  of  the  Final  EIR. 
Generally  speaking,  buildings  that  were  in  the  planning  stage  or  under  review 
at  publication  of  the  FEIR  are  now  in  another  stage  of  review,  are  approved  or 
under  construction.    Moreover,  new  projects  have  been  added  to  the  latest 
cumulative  list  dated  March  10,  1984.    These  changes  are  noted  here  as  updated 
land  use  information. 

Assessor's  Block  3717,  the  project  site  block,  has  undergone  considerable 
change  since  1981.    At  the  southeast  corner  of  the  intersection  of  Mission  and 
Main,  construction  began  in  early  1984  on  123  Mission,  a  27-story  office 
tower.    This  project  involves  the  demolition  of  three  small-scale  buildings. 
Mid-block  to  the  south,  and  adjacent  to  123  Mission,  135  Main  is  also  under 
construction.    It  will  eventually  be  22  stories  tall.    Two,  two-story 
buildings  were  demolished  for  this  project.    The  123  Mission  project  is 
indi  :ated  as  "approved  but  not  yet  under  construction"  according  to  the  March 
10,  1984  cumulative  list;  135  Main  is  listed  as  "under  construction." 
Adjacent  to  135  Main  is  160  Spear,  which  fronts  on  Main  Street  but  continues 
through  the  block  to  Spear  Street.    It  is  in  the  final  construction  phase  and 
is  listed  as  "under  construction." 

Adjacent  to  the  160  Spear  building,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and 
Howard,  is  the  Howard  and  Main  office  building,  a  13-story  structure  linked  by 
an  arcade  to  the  Howard  and  Spear  office  building,  an  8-story  building.  Both 
buildings  were  occupied  prior  to  May  1981.    The  150  Spear  building,  on  the 
west  side  of  Spear  Street  mid-block  between  Howard  and  Mission,  is  an  18-story 
office  structure.    A  permanent  Permit  of  Occupancy  was  granted  in  mid-1983. /I/ 
All  three  of  these  buildings  have  been  completed  and  occupied.    They  are 
included  as  baseline  data  and  do  not  appear  on  the  cumulative  list. 

Between  150  Spear  and  101  Mission  is  124  Spear,  a  four-story  brick  building. 
Designed  in  1881  by  Walter  H.  Ratcliff,  it  is  rated  "C"  by  Heritage. /2/ 

At  the  time  the  FEIR  was  written,  the  area  around  101  Mission  was 
characterized  as  in  transition  from  warehousing  and  light  industrial  uses  to 
office  buildings  and  retail  commercial  use.    On  the  project  block,  this 
transition  appears  almost  complete. 
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Construction  trends  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  site  also  reflect  this 
transition.    From  Market  Street  south  to  Folsom  Street,  a  number  of  projects 
are  in  various  phases.    On  Assessor's  Block  3709  (bounded  by  Market,  First, 
Mission,  and  Fremont  Streets),  Central  Plaza,  an  office/retail  project  of 
about  350,000  gsf,  has  been  approved  and  is  under  construction.    Five  Fremont 
Center,  another  office  complex  in  the  same  block,  has  recently  been  completed; 
it  contains  about  790,000  gsf  of  office  space.    The  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
which  occupies  most  of  the  block  bounded  by  Market,  Main,  Spear  and  Mission 
Streets,  is  also  recently  completed.    A  temporary  Permit  of  Occupancy  has  been 
issued  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank./3/    Pacific  Gateway  (201  Mission),  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Mission  Streets,  another  new  development  in  the 
area,  was  completed  in  1983,  and  has  received  a  temporary  Permit  of 
Occupancy. /4/ 

East  of  101  Mission  and  the  Rincon  Annex  Post  Office  are  two  projects  under 
construction:    121  Steuart  and  141  Steuart.    Each  project  is  under  100,000 
gsf.    Southeast  of  101  Mission,  201  Spear,  an  18-story  office  building  located 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Spear  and  Howard,  is  under  construction.  On 
Assessors' s  Block  3738,  southwest  of  101  Mission,  the  315  Howard  Street  office 
building  has  been  approved  but  not  constructed. 

Downtown  office  growth,  in  general,  has  also  accelerated  in  recent  years. 
Over  20.2  million  gsf  of  office  space  has  been  constructed  in  the  downtown 
area  since  1975  with  over  12  million  gsf  completed  between  1980-1983  (see 
Appendix  B,  Table  B-3). 

NOTES  -  Land  Use 

/I/  Ben  Greene,  Building  Inspector,  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  phone 
conversation,  April  9,  1984. 

/2/  The  Foundation  for  San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage,  Downtown 
Architectural  Survey:  C-3  Zoning  District,  Final  Evaluated  List, 
December  1,  1982. 

/3/  Ben  Greene,  op.cit. 

74/  Ibid. 
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B.  TRANSPORTATION 
Downtown 

Since  the  publication  of  the  FEIR  for  the  project,  several  changes  to  the 
transportation  network  in  the  downtown  have  occurred.    Most  noticeable  are  the 
Muni  route  changes.    Figure  2,  following  page,  shows  the  existing  (1984)  Muni 
system  in  the  downtown  area.    Also  shown  are  the  locations  of  BART  stations. 
Table  3,  Transportation  Impacts  section,  shows  1984  ridership  on  transit 
agencies  serving  the  downtown  area.    When  the  data  in  Table  3  is  compared  to 
that  in  Table   6,   p.  67    of  the  project's  FEIR,  it  can  be  seen  that  ridership 
on  most  transit  agencies  has  been  steadily  increasing  between  1981  and  1984. 
The  comparison  also  shows  that  AC  Transit  and  SPRR  (Cal Train)  have  been 
experiencing  losses  of  ridership  in  recent  years.    Capacity  increases  have 
occurred  on  several  of  the  transit  systems,  most  noticeably  on  BART,  which  has 
implemented  a  "short- headways"  program,  and  on  Muni,  which  has  changed  its 
basic  route  structure  to  provide  additional  zoned  express  service  to  the 
downtown  and  enhanced  feeder  service  to  BART. 

Table  4,  Transportation  Impacts  section,  shows  pedestrian  volumes  for  1984. 
When  that  table  is  compared  to  Figure  15,  p.  44    of  the  project's  FEIR,  it  is 
apparent  that  pedestrian  volumes  on  the  sidewalks  have  increased  slightly,  but 
not  enough  to  change  the  pedestrian  flow  regimen  from  that  reported  in  the 
project's  FEIR. 

The  1983  San  Francisco  Cordon  Count  (JHK  and  Associates,  1983)  shows  that 
vehicle  traffic  volumes  crossing  the  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  (MTD) 
boundary  have  not  increased  substantially  since  the  last  cordon  count  was 
conducted  in  1965. /I/    Thus,  traffic  conditions  in  1984  are  essentially 
unchanged  from  these  1981  conditions  reported  in  the  project's  FEIR. 

Parking  availability  in  the  downtown  has  continued  to  decline  between  1981  and 
1984,  both  as  a  function  of  new  demand  and  from  loss  of  existing  space  to  new 
construction. /2/    As  a  result  of  the  declining  availability  of  parking, 
occupancies  in  parking  facilities  would  be  higher  than  those  reported  in  the 
project's  FEIR. 
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NOTES  -  Transportation 

IM  The  Metropolitan  Traffic  District  (MTD)  is  the  area  roughly  bounded  by 
China  Basin,  the  Embarcadero,  Fourteenth  St.,  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Bush  St., 
Powell  St.,  and  Pacific  Ave. 

/2/  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  C-3  District  Parking  Update, 
December  1982. 
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C.     AIR  QUALITY 

San  Francisco's  air  quality,  in  general,  is  among  the  least  degraded  of  all 
the  developed  portions  of  the  Bay  Area.    Because  of  the  prevailing  westerly 
and  northwesterly  winds,  San  Francisco  is  more  a  generator  of  its  own  air 
quality  problems  (especially  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  and  total  suspended 
particulates  (TSP))  and  a  contributor  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Bay  Area 
(especially  ozone),  than  a  recipient  of  pollutants  from  elsewhere.    This  is 
because  CO  and  TSP  concentrations  tend  to  reflect  local  emission  sources;  that 
is,  concentrations  are  highest  at  the  source  and  decrease  rapidly  as  the 
pollutants  are  dispersed  by  wind.    In  contrast,  ozone  is  not  directly  emitted 
but  is  a  secondary  pollutant  formed  in  the  atmosphere  by  a  complex  series  of 
photochemical  reactions  involving  reactive  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides. 
Ozone  air  pollution  is  thus  a  regional  phenomenon  because  the  precursor 
pollutants  are  carried  downwind  as  the  photochemical  reaction  occurs. 

The  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District  (BAAQMD)  operates  an  air  quality 
monitoring  station  about  2.5  miles  south  of  the  site  at  900  23rd  Street.  A 
five-year  summary  of  the  data  collected  and  the  corresponding  ambient  air 
quality  standards  are  shown  in  Appendix  D.    These  data  show  occasional 
excesses  of  the  CO  and  TSP  standards.    In  1983  there  was  one  exceedance  of  the 
state  one-hour  average  ozone  standard  and  also  four  exceedances  of  the  state 
24-hour  average  TSP  standard.    In  1982,  the  eight-hour  standard  for  CO  was 
exceeded  once  and  the  24-hour  TSP  standard  exceeded  three  times.    The  one-hour 
CO  standard  was  never  exceeded.  (A  more  stringent  one-hour  CO  standard  went 
into  effect  January  15,  1983.)  The  only  air  pollutant  to  exceed  standards  in 
1980  and  1981  was  TSP;  the  24-hour  standard  was  exceeded  six  times  in  1980  and 
once  in  1981. 

A  special  monitoring  program,  called  a  Hotspot  program,  was  conducted  at 
Battery/Washington  in  the  winter  of  1979/80. /I/    The  observed  high  1  hour 
average  CO  concentration  was  15  ppm,  which  is  5  ppm  lower  than  the  current 
state  1  hour  average  CO  standard.    The  highest  8  hour  average  was  10  ppm, 
which  exceeds  the  applicable  state  and  federal  standards  by  1  ppm. 
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Another  Hotspot  monitoring  program  was  conducted  at  100  Harrison  Street  during 
the  winter  of  1980-81.    The  observed  high  eight-hour  average  concentration  was 
7.8  parts  per  million  (ppm),  and  the  highest  1-hour  average  concentration  was 
13  ppm.    In  1982,  a  street  level  8-hour  average  CO  maximum  of  14.5  ppm  was 
measured  at  the  street  level  monitoring  station  at  939  Ellis  Street  near  Van 
Ness  Avenue  about  1.8  miles  southwest  of  the  proposed  project.    This  data 
indicates  that  some  locations  in  San  Francisco,  particularly  those  near  high 
traffic  volumes  and  congested  traffic  flow,  may  experience  violations  of  CO 
standards  under  adverse  meteorological  conditions. 

Highest  annual  pollutant  concentrations  in  San  Francisco,  while  exhibiting 
fluctuations  due  to  variations  in  meteorology,  have  shown  an  overall  improve- 
ment during  the  1971-1983  period.    No  similar  trend  in  the  annual  number  of 
violations  of  standards  is  evident,  although  such  occurrences  are  infrequent 
(six  a  year  or  fewer). 

In  1979,  emissions  from  motor  vehicles  were  the  source  of  94%  of  the  CO,  36% 
of  the  hydrocarbons  (HC),  7%  of  the  TSP,  and  44%  of  the  nitrogen  oxides  (N0X) 
in  San  Francisco,  while  power  plant  fuel  combustion  was  the  largest  single 
source  of  sulfur  oxides,  about  33%  of  the  total.    These  percentages  are 
expected  to  apply  reasonably  well  to  current  conditions. /2/ 

The  nine-county  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  air  basin  is  designated  by  the 
California  Air  Resources  Board  (CARB)  as  a  nonattainment  area  for  O3,  CO  and 
TSP.    (Nonattainment  means  the  federal  ambient  air  quality  standards  for  these 
pollutants  have  been  violated  within  the  past  two  to  three  years.)  As 
required  by  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977,  a  regional  Air 
Quality  Plan  has  been  adopted  for  the  Bay  Area  that  establishes  control 
strategies  to  attain  federal  and  state  standards  by  1987. /3/    Air  quality 
control  strategies  include  stationary  and  mobile  source  emission  controls  and 
transportation  improvements  to  be  implemented  by  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality 
Management  District  (BAAQMD),  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission  (MTC), 
and  the  CARB. 
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NOTES  -  Air  Quality 


11/    Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments,  AQMP  Tech  Memo  40,  "Results  of  the 
1980/1981  Hotspot  Monitoring  Program  for  Carbon  Monoxide,"  Berkeley, 
California,  January  1982. 

/2/    Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Management  District,  Base  Year  1979  Emissions 

Inventory,  Summary  Report  (Revised),  San  Francisco,  California,  July  1, 
1982. 

13/    Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAG),  BAAQMD  and  MTC,  1982  Bay  Area 
Air  Quality  Plan,  Berkeley,  California,  December  1982. 
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D.    RESIDENCE  PATTERNS  AND  HOUSING 
Introduction 

From  the  cumulative  perspective  of  both  the  amount  of  future  downtown 
development  and  the  regional  context  for  the  impacts  of  this  development,  two 
aspects  of  the  analysis  of  housing-related  impacts  are  important:  residence 
patterns  and  housing  market  implications.    Residence  patterns  describe  the 
distribution  of  downtown  workers  by  place  of  residence  for  San  Francisco  and 
the  rest  of  the  Bay  Area  region.    Analysis  of  these  patterns  is  useful  in 
assessing  the  degree  to  which  San  Francisco  residents  benefit  from  job 
growth,  in  estimating  travel  demand,  in  considering  the  relationship  between 
downtown  job  growth  and  labor  force  and  housing  throughout  the  region,  as 
well  as  in  considering  the  housing  market  effects  of  development.  The 
discussion  of  housing  market  implications  focuses  on  the  link  between 
employment  growth  and  the  availability  and  price  of  housing,  how  changes  in 
the  housing  market  could  affect  various  groups  of  consumers,  and  how 
residents'  circumstances  could  change  as  a  consequence  of  these  effects. 

As  background  for  the  subsequent  cumulative  impact  discussion  (Section  V.E), 
this  section  presents  current  residence  patterns  for  downtown  workers, 
discusses  trends  in  labor  force,  employment,  and  population  for  the  City  and 
the  region,  and  describes  current  housing  market  conditions  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  region. 

Residence  Patterns  for  San  Francisco  and  the  Region/ 1 / 
Current  Conditions 

in  1984,  it  is  estimated  that  159,000  C-3  District  workers  live  in  San 
Francisco.    This  group  represents  about  45  percent  of  all  employed  residents 
of  San  Francisco.    Host  C-3  District  workers  (55.5  percent)  are  estimated  to 
live  in  San  Francisco  in  1984.    The  next  largest  group  (73,000  or  26 
percent),  live  in  the  east  bay.    About  35,000  (11.5  percent)  live  on  the 
peninsula  and  about  19,000  (seven  percent)  in  the  north  bay.    While,  as 
mentioned  above,  these  workers  represent  a  relatively  large  share  of  the 
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empViyed  population  in  San  Francisco  ('15  percent),  they  represent  relatively 
smaller  shares  of  the  pmployed  population  in  each  of  the  other  areas  (less 
than  10  percent  in  each). 

Changing  Conditions  and  Trends/2/ 

The  current  conditions  described  above  are  not  static,  and  in  fact,  have  been 
changing  over  time.    Trends  indicate  that  the  number  of  San  Francisco  workers 
who  live  in  the  City  is  increasing.    The  percentage  that  they  represent  of 
total  City  employment  is  declininq.    Changes  in  population,  housing,  labor 
force,  and  employment  in  San  Francisco  and  the  rest  of  the  region  provide 
background  for  these  trends. /3/ 

Changes  in  the  demographic  composition  of  the  City's  population  have  resulted 
in  a  growth  of  employed  persons  (an  increase  of  24,200  from  1970  to  1980) 
despite  the  overall  decline  in  total  population  (a  decrease  of  36,700  from 
1970  to  1980).    Thf>  growth  of  employed  persons  largely  reflects  higher  labor 
force  participation  than  in  the  past  since  the  number  of  people  in  their 
working  years  (ages  16-64)  has  been  relatively  constant. 

The  number  of  households  and  housing  units  in  the  City  has  continued  to 
increase,  although  by  a  relatively  small  amount.    Given  the  population 
decline,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  household  has  also  decreased. 
Because  of  the  changing  composition  of  the  population,  however,  the  number  of 
adults  and  of  employed  adults  per  household  has  increased. 

Demogr?phic  trends  related  to  the  population  and  labor  force  characteristics 
of  the  region  outside  of  San  Francisco  show  similarities  to  the  trends  for 
the  City  described  above.    From  1970  to  1980,  the  growth  of  employed  persons 
exceeded  the  growth  of  the  total  population.    Employed  residents  in  the  rest 
of  the  region  increased  by  670,000  (nearly  45  percent  growth)  over  the  past 
10  years,  while  population  increased  by  588,000  persons  (about  15  percent, 
growth).    This  reflects  both  the  passing  of  the  "baby  boom"  generation  into 
rheir  labor  force  years  and  the  increasing  labor  force  participation  of 
women.    The  growth  of  employed  residents  exceeded  the  growth  of  households 
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and  of  housing  units,  so  the  average  number  of  workers  per  household 
increased.    The  main  differences  between  San  Francisco  and  the  rest  of  the 
region  are  the  magnitudes  of  the  changes,  as  the  amount  of  growth  in 
population  and  employed  persons  was  much  larger  in  the  rest  of  the  region 
than  in  San  Francisco. 

In  the  midst  of  these  changes  in  population  and  labor  force,  business 
activity  and  employment  have  continued  to  grow  in  San  Francisco,    .lobs  have 
grown  at  a  faster  rate  and  by  a  larger  amount  than  the  number  of  employed 
residents  in  the  City.    Thus,  although  the  number  of  San  Francisco  jobs  held 
by  City  residents  has  increased,  the  percent  of  jobs  held  by  residents  has 
declined.    There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  San  Francisco 
jobs  held  by  persons  living  elsewhere  in  the  region.    This  indicates  the 
increasing  relative  importance  of  housing  and  labor  force  outside  of  San 
Francisco  to  jobs  in  the  City. 

When  considered  from  the  perspective  of  City  residents,  the  number  of 
employed  City  residents  working  in  San  Francisco  increased  from  1970  to  1980. 
Although  the  percentage  of  residents  working  in  San  Francisco  remains  high 
(86  percent  in  1980)  this  percentage  has  been  declining.    Reasons  for  this 
trend  include  the  large  growth  of  jobs  in  other  counties  of  the  region  and 
the  relocation  of  some  San  Francisco  jobs  to  other  counties.  (San 
Francisco's  share  of  total  regional  employment  has  declined,  even  though  the 
City's  employment  has  increased  substantially.)    Another  factor  is  the 
increase  in  households  with  more  than  one  worker  which  increases  the 
likelihood  that  some  workers  will  commute  to  jobs  outside  the  City. 

The  trends  described  above  incorporate  a  combination  of  many  individual 
changes  in  employment  and  place  of  residence.    Changes  in  the  place  of 
residence  of  San  Francisco  or  C-3  District  workers  occur  as  individuals  are 
newly  employed  in  San  Francisco  or  the  C-3  District  who  had  not  previously 
worked  there  and  as  both  existing  and  newly  employed  workers  move  within  the 
region. 
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The  changes  which  result  in  individuals  being  newly  employed  in  the  City  (who 
had  net  previously  worked  there)  can  affect  overall  residence  patterns  if 
those  newly  employed  have  different  household  and  housing  characteristics 
from  those  whom  they  replaced  or  from  all  other  workers  in  the  City.  They 
are  likely  to  have  different  characteristics  if  the  mix  of  types  of  jobs  is 
changing  (such  as  more  office  jobs  relative  to  other  types  of  employment),  if 
the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  workforce  in  general  are  changing 
(such  as  changes  in  ace  distribution  or  ethnic/racial  characteristics)  or  if 
there  are  charges  in  the  distribution  of  the  labor  force  within  the  region 
(such  as  more  growth  of  labor  force  members  in  the  areas  surrounding  San 
Francisco  than  in  the  City  itself  or  substantially  larger  growth  in  San 
Francisco  employment  than  in  employed  City  residents). 

Changes  in  residence  patterns  also  reflect  housing  market  factors.  Housing 
market  factors  have  been  particularly  important  in  the  recent  past  since  the 
housing  choices  (housing  types,  prices,  rents,  locations)  available  have 
chanoed  dramatically  over  the  past  five  to  ten  years.    Housing  is  now  more 
costly  relative  to  incomes  and  to  other  goods  and  services  than  it  was  in  the 
past.    Further,  a  greater  share  of  the  region's  housing  is  now  located 
outside  of  San  Francisco  and  City  housing  has  become  more  costly  relative  to 
housing  in  many  other  parts  of  the  region  than  it  once  was.    While  housing 
choices  change  over  time,  their  effect  on  residence  patterns  primarily  occurs 
when  a  household  enters  the  market  to  purchase  or  rent  housing.    Thus,  as 
workers  change  their  place  of  residence  a  greater  share  are  likely  to  live 
outside  of  San  Francisco  and  those  who  choose  to  reside  in  the  City  may  have 
different  characteristics  from  the  average  of  all  other  employees  who  secured 
housing  in  San  Francisco  under  a  different  market  situation. 

Housing  Market  Conditions  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area  Region 

Housing  Market  Context 

Since  the  early  1970's,  housing  prices  and  rents  have  increased  dramatically 
in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  Bay  Area.    Demand  for  housing  has  been 
strong  and  supply  has  not  kept  pace  with  demand  in  many  areas.    In  addition, 
in  the  early  1980' s  there  were  major  changes  in  financial  markets  which 
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substantially  increased  the  cost  of  money  for  housing.    Many  different 
factors  contribute  to  the  current  housing  market  situation.    These  include 
changing  lifestyles,  changing  demographic  and  household  characteristics, 
changing  household  incomes,  employment  growth,  the  attractiveness  of  the  Bay 
Area  as  a  place  to  live,  the  availability  and  cost  of  financing,  the 
attractiveness  of  real  estate  as  an  investment,  no-growth  policies  in  some 
communities,  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  land  in  other  communities. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  these  factors,  many  households  now  allocate  a  greater- 
share  of  their  financial  resources  to  housing,  and  the  housing  choices 
available  at  various  prices  and  rents  have  changed.    Many  people  cannot  now 
afford  the  housing  they  prefer  and  many  are  not  housed  at  the  standard  that, 
until  recently,  they  had  come  to  expect. 

Changing  Conditions  In  San  Francisco's  Housing  Market 

Over  the  decade  from  1970  to  1980,  net  additions  to  the  City's  housing  stock 
included  6,200  units  for  an  increase  of  two  percent.    About  1,900  units  were 
added  from  1980  through  1982.    Most  of  the  units  added  were  for-sale  housing. 
Overall,  about  one-third  of  the  City's  stock  continues  to  be  owner-occupied 
and  about  two-thirds  renter-occupied.    Among  Bay  Area  counties,  San  Francisco 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  units  that  are  renter  occupied. /4/ 

This  net  addition  represents  low  growth  of  the  housing  stock  relative  to  the 
strength  of  demand  over  this  period.    The  low  vacancy  rate  in  San  Francisco 
highlights  the  severity  of  the  housing  market  pressures  in  San  Francisco. 
Data  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  show  a  vacancy  rate  of  0.8  percent  for 
San  Francisco.    San  Francisco  had  the  lowest  housing  vacancy  among  the  nine 
counties  of  the  Bay  region  in  1980. /5/ 

These  market  pressures  are  part  of  the  explanation  for  the  substantial 
increase  in  housing  prices  in  the  City.    Market  trend  data  based  on  apprai- 
sals indicate  that  housing  value  increases  averaged  8.5  percent  per  year  in 
the  early  1970' s  and  over  23  percent  per  year  from  1975  to  1980.    From  1980 
to  1983,  appreciation  has  slowed  to  around  an  annual  average  of  six  percent. 
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San  Francisco  bousing  prices  remain  above  those  for  housing  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  region.    The  market  trend  data  indicate  that  the  rates  of 
increase  in  San  Francisco  have  exceeded  those  in  most  other  areas. /6/ 

Rents  in  San  Francisco  have  also  increased.    Census  data  indicate  that  median 
contract  rent  more  than  doubled  from  1970  to  1980,  for  an  average  annual 
growth  of  7.6  percent.    Rents  in  San  Francisco  generally  cover  a  wider  range 
than  rents  in  other  parts  of  the  region,  including  some  of  the  lowest  rent, 
housing  and  some  of  the  most  expensive  rental  units  in  the  region. /7/ 

Despite  rising  housing  prices  and  rents,  the  private  market  continues  to  be 
unable  to  produce  enough  new  housing  to  relieve  competitive  pressures. 
Because  of  the  high  costs  of  land,  financing,  and  construction,  the  private 
market  cannot  produce  housing  that  is  affordable  to  many  households.  There 
is  particular  difficulty  in  producinq  rental  housing,  since  residential 
rents,  unlike  for-sale  housing  prices,  have  not  kept  pace  with  rising 
construction  and  land  costs  or  with  inflation. 

Incomes  of  City  residents  have  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in  the  costs  of 
housing.    During  the  1970' s,  on  average,  income  increased  by  about  135 
percent  over  the  period  while  housing  costs  overall  (combining  median  prices 
and  rent)  went  up  about  165  percent. /8/    Thus,  the  percentage  of  income 
allocated  to  housing  increased. 

The  percentage  of  income  spent  on  housing  is  higher  for  lower  income  house- 
holds.   The  percentage  declines  as  income  increases.    Across  income  categories, 
the  percentage  of  income  spent  on  housing  is  higher  for  renters  than  for 
owners.    For  example,  Census  data  show  that  of  the  31  percent  of  households 
with  incomes  under  $10,000  in  1979,  on  average,  the  renters  spent  48.6 
percent  oi  their  income  for  housing  and  the  owners  spent  26.0  percent  for 
housing.    Of  the  39  percent  with  1979  incomes  of  $20,000  or  higher,  the 
renters  spent  15.7  percent  of  their  income  on  housing  while  the  owners  spent 
11.2  percent. /9/ 
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In  the  current  housing  market,  there  continue  to  be  incentives  to  upgrade 
existing  housing.    Consumers  priced  out  of  higher  priced  neighborhoods  are 
often  attracted  to  other  areas  where  housing  can  be  secured  initially  at 
lower  costs  and  investments  made  to  upgrade  the  units.    As  this  occurs,  the 
desirability  of  the  area  improves,  prices  and  rents  rise,  and  there  are 
changes  in  the  types  and  incomes  of  the  households  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   Moreover,  the  housing  stock  at  lower  prices  and  rents  is  reduced. 
This  phenomenon  (often  called  "gentrification" )  has  occurred  in  areas  of  San 
Francisco.    It  has  occurred  primarily  in  neighborhoods  with  housing  priced  at 
below  average  levels  but  which  is  not  the  lov/est  priced  housing  in  the  City. 
In  recent  years,  increasing  preferences  for  central  city  neighborhoods  and 
older  housing  and  an  increase  in  the  types  of  households  with  these 
preferences  have  combined  with  overall  competitive  market  conditions  to 
support  upgrading  of  this  type. 

Regional  Perspective  on  Housing  Market  Conditions 

Most  of  the  housing  market  conditions  described  above  for  San  Francisco  are 
applicable  throughout  the  Bay  Area.    Increases  in  home  prices  and  in  interest 
rates  during  the  past  decade  have  raised  the  cost  ot  ownership  housing.    As  a 
result,  many  first  time  homebuyers  and  new  entrants  into  the  region's  housing 
market  now  have  difficulty  affording  Bay  Area  housing.    In  the  rental  housing 
market,  a  large  number  of  households  also  face  an  affordabi 1 ity  problem.  The 
lack  of  new  construction  and  continued  strong  demand  support  upward  pressure 
on  rents.    Among  renters,  there  are  many  lower  income  households  who  are 
faced  with  increasing  difficulty  securing  affordable  housing. 

Although  these  conditions  exist  to  some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  Day  /*rea  remains  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  to  live  and  has  one  of 
the  most  competitive  housing  markets  in  the  nation.    Because  of  the  limited 
supply  of  land  in  San  Francisco,  the  role  of  the  City  as  the  employment 
center  for  the  region,  and  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  City's 
population,  the  region's  market  conditions,  in  terms  of  supply,  demand,  and 
price,  are  at  their  extreme  in  San  Francisco. 

Between  1970  and  1980,  436,200  housing  units  were  added  in  the  Bay  Area. 
Most  of  the  additions  were  in  the  east  bay  and  the  peninsula,  each  with  about 
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percent  of  the  total  increase.  Tho  largest  percentage  increase  in  housing 
over  the  period  occurred  in  the  north  bay  counties. /10/ 


The  shortage  of  supply  relative  to  demand  is  evidenced  in  the  vacancy  rates 
for  Bay  Area  counties.    In  1982,  the  vacancy  rate  in  each  Bay  Area  county  was 
below  two  percent.    With  the  exception  of  Solano  County  (where  the  1980 
vacancy  rate  was  three  percent)  this  situation  has  persisted  since  1980. /II/ 


Market  trend  data  on  the  value  of  single  family  residences  in  the  Bay  Area 
reflect  the  strong  demand  for  housing  in  the  region.    Over  the  region  as  a 
whole,  housing  values  increased  almost  four-fold  between  1973  and  1983;  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  value  was  about  14  percent  per  year,  compounded. 
The  pattern  is  similar  among  east  bay,  peninsula  and  north  bay  housing 
sub-markets.    In  San  Francisco,  the  data  indicate  somewhat  stronger  demand 
and  more  market  pressure  on  existing  units  than  the  average  for  the 
region. /I?/ 


M01ES  -  Residence  Patterns  and  Housing 


/I/    The  data  and  information  presented  in  this  sub-section  are  based  on  a 
survey  and  analyses  of  C-3  District  employment  and  residence  patterns 
prepared  for  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    This  information,  therefore, 
does  not  account  for  all  workers  in  the  greater  downtown  area;  it  dees, 
however,  describe  the  majority  of  the  workforce  in  that  area.  The 
residence  patterns  for  C-3  District  workers  in  1984  are  presented  in  the 
Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  on  pp.  IV. D. 36-39  and,  in  the  context  of  future 
residence  patterns,  in  Table  IV.D.15  on  p.  IV.D.64.    The  survey  results 
related  to  the  residence  patterns  of  C-3  District  workers  are  presented 
in  the  setting  section  on  Residence  Patterns  and  Housing  (Section  IV. D) 
in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  which  is  available  for  review  at  the 
Deportment  of  City  Planning. 

jlj    The  trends  summarized  here  are  discussed  in  more  detail  with  relevant 
tables  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  pp.  IV. D. 42-53,  which  are  hereby 
incorporated  by  reference  pursuant  to  State  CEQA  Guidelines,  Section 
15150. 

13/  Population  and  employment  data  from  the  U.S.  Census,  1960,  1970  and  1980 
for  San  Francisco  and  the  region  are  the  basis  for  the  following  discus- 
sion. 

/4/    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  and 
1980  Census  of  Housing  and  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning, 
Residence  Element  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan,  June,  1984. 
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/5/    Real  Estate  Research  Council,  Year-End  1982  Report  -  August,  1983,, 
Volume  34/Numbers  2  and  4. 

/6/    Real  Estate  Research  Council,  Market  Trend  Report  -  April,  1983,  Volume 
35/Number  1. 

HI    U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  and 
1980  Census  of  Housing. 

/8/  Ibid. 

/9/  Ibid. 

/10/  Ibid. 

/II/  Real  Estate  Research  Council,  Year-End  1982  Report  -  August,  1983, 
Volume  34/Numbers  2  and  4. 

/12/  Real  Estate  Research  Council,  Market  Trend  Report  -  April,  1983,  Volume 
35/Number  1. 
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A.     INTRODUCTION  TO  CUMULATIVE  IMPACT  ANALYSIS 
Comparison  of  Two  Approaches 

Two  approaches  are  used  to  assess  cumulative  impacts.    The  "Downtown  Plan 
forecast"  approach  presents  a  cumulative  scenario  for  C-3  District  land  use 
change,  employment  growth,  and  residence  patterns  between  1984  and  2000.  The 
forecasts  are  based  on  analysis  of  policies  affecting  the  size,  cost  and 
location  of  new  development,  in  the  context  of  underlying  local  and  regional 
economic  conditions  influencing  the  demand  for  space.    The  "list-based" 
approach  uses  the  March  10,  1984  list  of  projects  in  the  greater  downtown 
area  that  are  under  construction,  approved,  and  under  formal  review  by  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  as  the  basis  for  estimating  future  activity.  The 
space  in  projects  on  the  list  represents  foreseeable  future  development  which 
is  added  to  the  base  year  (1984)  conditions. 

In  the  subsequent  cumulative  impact  sections,  the  project's  effects  are 
compared  to  the  overall  effects  within  each  of  these  two  cumulative  contexts. 
3ecause  of  several  essential  differences  between  the  two  approaches,  however, 
estimates  of  cumulative  effects  derived  from  each  approach  cannot  be  directly 
compared. 

The  following  chart  (Figure  3)  highlights  the  differences  between  the 
Downtown  Plan  forecast  approach  and  the  list-based  approach.    Generally,  the 
basic  difference  is  that  the  Downtown  Plan  approach  accounts  for  changes  to  a 
range  of  land  uses  as  well  as  changes  over  time  in  worker  characteristics  and 
behavior,  while  the  list-based  approach  is  limited  to  known  projects  of 
certain  types  and  assumes  unchanging  characteristics  and  behavior.    These  two 
approaches  are  alternative  means  of  assessing  the  future  cumulative  context 
for  downtown  development.    They  use  different  available  data  sources  and 
information  and  different  assumptions.    The  specifics  are  listed  in  the 
chart. 

Comparison  of  the  Project  to  Cumulative  Development  in  the  C-3  District  and 
the  Greater  Downtown  Area 

The  two  approaches  to  cumulative  assessment  of  transportation,  air  quality, 
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Figure  3:     COMPARISON  OF  CUMULATIVE  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT  METHODOLOGIES 


Downtown  Plan  Forecast  Approach 


List-Based  Approach 


Focus  of  Impact 
Assessment 


Ti  mef rame 


Land  Use 


Impacts  of  C-3  District  land  use  and 
and  employment  within  context  of  rest 
of  City  and  region 


1 984  base  year 

Changes  in  C-3  District  land  use  and 
employment  forecast  to  occur  between 
1984  and  2000 


1984  base  year  includes  all  land  uses 

Incorporates  changes  over  time  in 
office,  retail,  hotel,  industrial,  and 
all  other  C-3  District  space 

Reflects  changes  in  response  to  market 
demands  for  space  within  context  of  C-3 
District  planning  policies 

Incorporates  new  construction,  demoli- 
tions, and  conversions  for  all  land  uses 


•  Impacts  of  land  use  and  employment 

in  the  greater  downtown  area  (including 
C-3  District  and  adjacent  areas)  within 
context  of  rest  of  City  and  region 

•  1984  base  year 

•  Changes  in  greater  downtown  land  use 
and    employment  determined  by  build- 
out  of  March  10,  1984  List  of  Cumula- 
tive Office  Development  In  Downtown  San 
Francisco.     (Although  no  date  is 
attached  to  this  build-out,  it  could 
occur  between  1990  and  2000) 

•  1984  base  year  includes  all  land  uses 

•  Incorporates  net  additions  of  office 
and  retail  space  in  greater  downtown 
area  as  shown  on  the  List 

•  Reflects  changes  as  a  result  of  deve- 
lopment of  projects  on  the  List 


•     Incorporates  new  construction  and  demo- 
lition of  office  and  retail  space  ana 
conversions  to  office  and  retail  uses 
as  included  on  the  List 


Empl oyment 


Residence  Patterns 
and  Housing 


Transportati  on 


•  Incorporates  more  intensive  use  of  space 
(both  existing  and  new)  over  time.  (e.g. 
employment  density  for  management/ 
technical  office  is  276  gross  sq.  ft. 

of  occupied  space  per  employee  in  1984 
and  267  gross  sq.  ft.  per  employee  in 
2000) 

•  1984  base  includes  all  C-3  District 
empl oyment 

•  Changes  over  time  incorporate  increases 
and  decreases  in  all  types  of  permanent 
employment  directly  associated  with  a  land 
use,  in  building  maintenance/security 
employment,  and  in  construction  employment 

•  Residence  patterns  change  over  time  re- 
flecting changing  regional  labor  force, 
housing  market,  employment  and  transpor- 
tation factors.     (e.g.  the  percentage 

of  C-3  District  management/technical 
office  workers  living  in  San  Francisco 
is  currently  49%  and  would  decline  to 
44%  in  2000) 

•  Trip  generation  has  been  adjusted  to 
account  for  travel  between  buildings 
(such  as  between  office  and  retail  uses) 
which  does  not  leave  the  downtown 


Intensity  of  use  of  space  does  not 
change  over  time.     (e.g.  employment 
density  for  management/technical 
office  is  always  276  gross  sq.  ft.  of 
occupied  space  per  employee) 


•  1984  base  includes  all  employment  in 
the  greater  downtown  area 

•  Changes  over  time  incorporate  the 
growth  of  office  and  retail  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  development  of  the 
projects  on  the  List 


No  change  in  residence  patterns  from 
current  conditions  (e.g.  the  current 
49%  of  C-3  District  management/techni- 
cal office  workers  living  in  San 
Francisco  is  assumed  to  continue  to 
apply) 


No  adjustment  made  to  trip  generation; 
all  trips  for  buildings  on  the  List 
counted  as  new  travel  in  or  out  of 
downtown 


Key  Reference 


•  Modal  split  changes  over  time  reflecting 
capacity  improvements,  changing  residence 
patterns,  and  behavior  adaptations 

•  Includes  growth  of  local  and  regional 
non-C-3  District  travel 


•    Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  EE81.3,  March 
16,  1984 


No  changes  from  current  modal  splits 
are  assumed 


•  Local   and  regional  non-C-3  District 
travel  assumed  to  remain  constant  at 
1984  levels  except  for  audition  of 
travel  due  to  devel opment  of  the 
projects  on  the  List 

•  Transportation  Guidelines  for  Environ- 
mental   Impact  Review:  Transportation 
Impacts,  September,  1983 
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energy  and  housing  impacts  start  with  estimates  of  building  development. 
Over  the  1984-2000  period,  a  net  addition  of  21.7  million  sq.  ft.  of  space  is 
forecast  for  the  C-3  District  under  the  Downtown  Plan.    This  estimate  falls 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  range  represented  by  the  five  Alternatives  to  the 
Plan  (between  the  21.3  million  sq.  ft.  net  addition  forecast  for  Alternative 
5  and  the  29.9  million  sq.  ft.  net  addition  forecast  for  Alternative  2)./l/ 
As  of  March  10,  1984,  the  City's  list  of  cumulative  office  development,  in 
downtown  San  Francisco  included  the  net  addition  of  19.9  million  sq.  ft.  of 
office  and  retail  space  in  the  greater  downtown  area. 

The  project  (200,200  sq.  ft.  of  net  additional  office  and  retail  space)  can 
be  compared  to  each  of  these  estimates  of  cumulative  development.  The 
project  is  in  the  C-3  District  and  would  be  completed  during  the  1984  to  2000 
period.    It  would  represent  0.9  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  space 
forecast  for  this  area  under  the  Downtown  Plan.    The  project  is  also  on.  the 
list  of  cumulative  office  development  and  would  represent  about  1.0  percent 
of  the  total  net  additional  space  in  projects  on  the  list. 

NOTES  -  Introduction  to  Cumulative  Impact  Analysis 

j\l    The  Alternatives  to  the  Downtown  Plan  are  summarized  in  the  Downtown 
Plan  Draft  EIR,  EE81.3,  published  March  16,  1984,  in  Section  VII., 
Alternatives.    Alternative  1  is  the  "Planning  Code  Alternative"; 
Alternative  2  is  the  "Chamber  of  Commerce  Alternative";  Alternative  3  is 
the  "Proposition  '0'  Alternative";  Alternative  4  is  the  "San  Franciscans 
for  Reasonable  Growth  Alternative";  and  Alternative  5  is  the  "Department 
of  City  Planning  Alternative". 
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B.  TRANSPORTATION 

(The  following  material  replaces  pages  65  through  75,  paragraph  2  in  the  FEIR. ) 

TRAVEL  DEMAND  ANALYSIS 
Project  Travel  Demand 

On  the  basis  of  land  use,  the  project  described  in  the  FEIR  would  generate 
about  3,970  net  new  person  trip-ends  (pte)  per  day./l/    These  figures  include 
trips  made  by  auto,  public  transit,  service  vehicles,  and  other  modes  (and 
include  trips  by  both  visitors  and  employees).    Travel  generated  by  originally 
existing  office  and  retail  uses  on  the  project  site  has  been  subtracted  from 
the  total  new  travel  to  give  the  net  new  travel  from  the  site.    Projected  p.m. 
peak-period  and  peak-hour  trips  by  mode  expected  to  be  generated  by  the 
project  are  shown  in  Table  1.    About  620  new  outbound  trips  would  occur  during 
the  p.m.  peak  period  from  the  project,  of  which  about  390  would  occur  in  the 
p.m.  peak  hour. /2/ 

Modal  assignments  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  future  modal  splits  for  the 
year  2000  contained  in  the  Draft  EIR  for  The  Downtown  Plan  (EE81.3)./3/  The 
future  modal  splits  have  been  applied  to  the  project  travel  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  project  travel  with  future  travel  demand  on  the  transportation 
system  serving  San  Francisco.    The  modal  splits  used  were  derived  from 
aggregate  data  for  the  C-3  District,  the  zoning  district  that  contains  the 
project  site,  and  thus  represent  an  average  condition.    The  actual  modal  split 
for  travel  from  the  project  may  vary  from  the  C-3  District  average.  However, 
because  the  travel  demand  forecasts  used  to  derive  the  average  modal  split 
data  include  the  travel  from  the  project,  application  of  the  average  modal 
split  data  to  project  travel  appears  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  purposes 
of  comparison. 

Cumul  ati  ve  Travel  Demand 

Analysis  of  the  transportation  impacts  of  cumulative  development  in  San 
Francisco  EIRs  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  public  discussion.  To 
date,  cumulative  analysis  has  been  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  list  of 
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proposed  development  in  the  greater  downtown  area  (see  Table  B-2,  Appendix  B, 
for  the  March  10,  1984  list  of  these  projects).    The  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR 
method  is  a  refinement  of  the  transportation  analysis  process  that  uses 
projections  of  employment  growth,  independent  of  a  list  of  proposed  projects, 
to  project  future  travel. /4/ 


TABLE  1:  PROJECTED  OUTBOUND  TRAVEL  DEMAND  BY  MODE  FROM  THE  PROJECT  (pte/a/) 


Travel  Mode  P.M.  Peak  Period/b/         P.M.  Peak  Hour/b/ 


Drive  Alone 

90 

55 

Car/Vanpool 

95 

70 

Muni 

160 

85 

BART 

120 

80 

AC  Transit 

30 

20 

SamTrans 

10 

10 

SPRR 

10 

10 

GGT  Bus 

30 

20 

Ferry 

5 

Walk  Only 

60 

30 

Other 

10 

5 

TOTALS  (rounded) 

~J9"U 

/a/  Person  trip-ends. 

/b/  The  peak  hour  occurs  during  the  two-hour  peak  period  of  4:00-6:00  p.m. 
SOURCE:    Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc. 


As  discussed  in  Appendix  J  of  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  transit  service 
improvements  have  been  assumed  to  be  implemented  by  the  year  2000.  The 
service  improvements  assumed  to  occur  correspond  to  the  vehicle  acquisition 
portions  of  the  5-Year  Plans  for  Muni,  AC  Transit,  SamTrans,  CalTrain,  and 
Golden  Gate  transit.    In  BART,  both  the  vehicle  acquisition  program  and  the 
trackage  improvements  (Daly  City  tail  track)  were  assumed  to  occur.  These 
planned  improvements  would  allow  system  capacities  to  keep  pace  with  demand 
increases  over  time.    The  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  transportation  analysis  also 
assumes  that  regional  auto  use  will  continue  to  change  over  time  in  response 
to  increasing  levels  of  congestion  on  the  bridges  and  freeways  serving  the 
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City.    The  analysis  projects  a  shift  from  single-occupant  auto  use  (drive 
alone)  for  commuting  to  ridesharing  (carpool ,  vanpool),  and  to  transit  use. 
The  assumptions  of  continuing  shift  from  auto  to  transit  and  ridesharing,  most 
apparent  in  the  2000  modal  splits,  are  made  on  the  basis  of  long-term  trends 
in  transit  use  in  the  San  Francisco  commute  corridors.    Census  data  show  that 
in  the  period  1970  to  1980,  transit  use  for  commuting  increased.  Similarly, 
Bay  Bridge  data  show  that  ridesharing  has  been  increasing  over  the  last  seven 
years.    Thus,  the  shift  to  transit  and  ridesharing  is  well-established  in 
San  Francisco  commute  corridors. 

The  travel  data  presented  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  transportation 
sections  (and  in  this  report)  are  projections  of  total  demand  on  the 
transportation  system  serving  San  Francisco.    The  projections  comprise  three 
components  of  travel  demand.    Two  of  the  components  were  developed  through  an 
intricate  travel  modelling  process  for  the  C-3  District  of  San  Francisco. 
These  first  two  components  of  travel  demand  are  C-3  District  work  (employee 
journey -to-work)  travel  and  C-3  District  non-work  (all  other)  travel.  The 
third  component  is  non-C-3  District  travel,  which  was  forecast  through  an 
analysis  of  regional  trends  adjusted  for  the  effect  of  development  in  the  C-3 
District.    Non-C-3  travel  is  defined  as  travel  that  has  neither  an  origin  nor 
a  destination  in  the  C-3  District.    Thus,  non-C-3  travel  includes  travel  to 
and  from  other  parts  of  downtown  and  trips  thrbugh  San  Francisco  from  other 
parts  of  the  region.    Employment  projections  are  not  specifically  used  in  the 
non-C-3  travel  analysis. 

Although  the  C-3  District  transportation  modelling  process  used  analytical 
techniques  common  to  travel  forecasting,  several  portions  of  the  process  are 
unique  to  the  C-3  District.    The  uniqueness  is  the  result  of  the  development 
of  two  major  data  bases  -  an  inventory  of  existing  land  uses  in  the  district 
and  surveys  of  employees  and  employers  in  the  district.    The  data  developed 
from  the  surveys  and  the  inventory  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  forecasts 
of  development  and  employment  growth  in  the  C-3  District.    Sections  IV. B,  Land 
Use  and  Real  Estate  Development;  IV. C,  Business  and  Employment;  IV. D., 
Residence  Patterns  and  Housing;  and  Appendices  G,  Land  Use  and  Real  Estate 
Analysis;  H,  Business  and  Employment  Analysis;  and  I,  Theoretical  Discussion 
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of  Housing  Market  Effects/Methodology  for  Forecasting  Residence  Patterns,  of 
the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  which  contain  detailed  information  about  methods 
used  to  project  future  employment  in  the  C-3  District,  are  incorporated  by 
reference  into  this  report  and  summarized  below  and  in  the  Land  Use  and  the 
Residence  Patterns  and  Housing  sections  of  this  Supplemental  EIR. 

The  cumulative  analyses  for  forecasting  future  land  use,  employment,  and 
residence  patterns  are  described  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.  Appendix 
sections  therein  describe  the  methodology,  identify  the  factors  considered, 
and  identify  the  types  and  sources  of  data  used.    A  concise  description  of  the 
major  components  of  the  process  of  developing  employment  and  land  use 
development  forecasts  is  presented  in  the  flow  charts  in  Figure  H.l  and 
Figure  G.l.    The  factors  considered  in  forecasting  residence  patterns  are 
identified  in  the  diagram  in  Figure  1.1. 

The  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  approach  for  forecasting  future  land  use, 
employment,  and  residence  patterns  is  based  on  a  conceptual  framework  of  the 
process  of  urban  economic  development.    The  analytical  procedures  incorporate 
a  variety  of  types  and  sources  of  data  and  information  concerning  past, 
current,  and  likely  future  conditions  regarding  economic,  real  estate, 
demographic,  and  public-policy  factors. 

The  employment  projections  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  for  the  year  2000 
exceed  the  employment  projected  using  the  current  list-based  cumulative 
analysis,  as  the  list  cannot  take  into  account  projects  not  yet  proposed.  The 
employment  forecasts  have  been  used  as  the  basis  for  the  travel  demand 
modelling  process.    As  described  above,  the  C-3  District  travel  comprised  two 
of  the  three  components  of  total  travel.    Because  of  the  use  of  the  employment 
projections  in  the  travel  demand  modelling  process,  the  transportation 
forecasts  for  the  year  2000  are  independent  of  lists  of  cumulative  development. 

Through  a  complex  calibration  and  validation  process  of  comparing  projections 
of  travel  demand  modelled  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  of  C-3  District  employees 
to  actual  travel  from  measurements  made  by  state,  city  and  regional  agencies, 
work  and  non-work  travel  demand  from  the  C-3  District  was  modelled  for  the 
years  1984,  1990  and  2000.    The  modelling  process  comprises  the  following 
steps: 
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Trip  generation  rates  (empirical  measures  of  total  travel  to  and  from 
a  specific  land  use)  were  applied  to  employment  forecasts  by  business 
activity  (i.e.,  different  rates  were  used  for  various  land  uses). 

The  total  travel  from  the  C-3  District  was  distributed  to  seven  Bay 
Area  zones  on  the  basis  of  projections  of  future  employee  residence 
patterns  and  origin-destination  patterns  for  non-work  travel. 

Trips  to  each  of  the  seven  regional  zones  were  assigned  to  travel 
modes  on  the  basis  of  modal  splits  (distribution  of  travel  over  the 
transportation  modes  --  auto,  transit,  etc.)  developed  from  the 
C-3  District  surveys. 

At  this  stage  of  the  process,  the  model  forecasts  total  travel  from  the  C-3 
District.    To  complete  the  process  and  to  allow  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
travel  demand  from  C-3  District  development  on  the  transportation  network,  the 
non-C-3  travel  demand  was  analyzed.    The  total  travel  demand  was  calculated  by 
summing  C-3  District  work  and  non-work  travel  and  non-C-3  travel  at 
sub-regional  measuring  points  (called  screenlines)  located  at  or  just  beyond 
the  San  Francisco  County  Line  (except  for  Muni  and  BART  westbay  service  which 
were  measured  inside  San  Francisco,  outside  the  downtown).    The  total  travel 
demand  was  then  compared  to  available  service  (capacity)  at  the  screenlines 
and  operating  conditions  (demand-to-capacity  ratios)  were  analyzed  assuming 
planned  improvements.    The  results  of  those  analyses  are  summarized  later  in 
this  section. 

For  future  years,  the  C-3  travel  modelling  process  was  modified  to  incorporate 
changes  in  travel  patterns  (modal  split  changes,  different  travel  times), 
employee  residence  patterns  and  changes  in  land  use  patterns.    The  process 
incorporates  the  dynamic  aspects  of  changing  Bay  Area  travel  patterns,  rather 
than  assuming  a  fixed,  unchanging  condition  over  time.    An  example  of  past 
changes  in  travel  patterns  can  be  seen  in  the  amount  of  carpooling  activity  on 
the  Bay  Bridge.    In  1977,  peak  average  vehicle  occupancy  westbound  on  the 
Bridge  was  1.7  persons  per  vehicle.    By  1983,  in  response  to  increasing 
congestion  and  increased  travel  and  parking  costs,  peak  average  vehicle 
occupancy  westbound  increased  to  2.1  persons  per  vehicle. /5/ 
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The  non-C-3  travel  demand  was  forecast  through  the  use  of  growth  factors 
developed  on  the  basis  of  historic  trends  in  regional  and  sub-regional 
travel. /6/    Historic  growth  rates  (factors)  have  been  used  to  project 
increases  only  for  non-C-3  District  travel  at  the  regional  screenlines.  No 
other  use  of  historic  growth  rates  has  been  made  in  the  transportation 
analysis.    Because  of  the  individual  and  unique  nature  of  each  of  the 
transportation  screenlines,  each  growth  rate  is  based  on  data  for  that 
location.    Thus,  the  growth  rates  for  freeways  project  growth  in  auto  trips, 
while  the  growth  rates  for  transit  project  growth  in  ridership. 

Each  of  the  historic  growth  rates  inherently  contains  information  about 
regional  growth  in  travel  patterns  and  thus  incorporates  not  only  growth  from 
other  parts  of  San  Francisco,  but  from  elsewhere  in  the  region.    As  an 
example,  the  historic  growth  factor  for  trips  southbound  on  US  101  includes 
travel  that  crosses  the  Bay  Bridge  or  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  as  well  as  travel 
from  San  Francisco.    However,  the  growth  is  projected  as  growth  in  auto  travel 
and  cannot  be  related  directly  to  growth  in  employment  in  San  Francisco. 

The  other  process  used  to  forecast  cumulative  transportation  impacts  starts 
with  a  list  of  cumulative  office  and  retail  development  (net  new  office  and 
retail  space)  proposed,  approved  or  under  construction  in  the  greater  downtown 
area.    From  that  list,  through  the  use  of  static  employment  densities  for 
office  and  retail  uses  and  established  trip  generation  rates,  forecasts  of 
travel  demand  are  made.    The  forecast  travel  is  assigned  to  modes  on  the  basis 
of  modal  split  factors  which  are  assumed  not  to  change  over  time.  The 
Transportation  Guidelines  for  Environmental  Impact  Review:  Transportation 
Impacts  (Department  of  City  Planning,  September  1983,  hereinafter 
Transportation  Guidelines)  describe  the  process  and  the  data  used  to  calculate 
transportation  impacts  from  the  list-based  development. 

The  current  list,  shown  in  Table  B-2,  has  about  19  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of 
net  new  office  space  and  about  0.9  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  retail 
space.    On  the  basis  of  the  Transportation  Guidelines  analysis,  the  list-based 
development  would  generate  approximately  80,000  p.m.  peak-period  person 
trip-ends,  of  which  about  49,000  would  occur  in  the  p.m.  peak  hour.    Table  2 
shows  a  comparison  of  the  projections  of  travel  demand  from  the  list-based 
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analysis  and  from  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  for  the  year  2000.    While  the 
list  contains  development  both  inside  and  outside  the  C-3  District,  the 
Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  makes  specific  projections  only  for  C-3  District 
development,  and  the  travel  components  shown  in  Table  2  are  for  the  C-3 
District  only;  therefore,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  travel  from  the  C-3 
component  of  the  list  (about  13  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  net  new  office  space 
and  0.4  million  gross  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space)  has  been  analyzed  for 
comparison  with  the  projections  from  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  for 
Alternatives  1  to  5  and  the  Downtown  Plan. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  travel  demand  from  the  Alternatives  in  the  Downtown  Plan 
Draft  EIR  ranges  from  Alternative  1  (about  17%  higher  than  the  Downtown  Plan) 
to  Alternative  4  (about  5%  lower  than  the  Plan).    Although  there  is  a  range, 
the  spread  is  within  the  level  of  accuracy  of  the  transportation  analysis, 
and  thus,  statistically,  the  transportation  impacts  of  the  Alternatives  are 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  Downtown  Plan. 

Several  anomalies  are  apparent  in  the  data  shown  in  Table  2.    The  major 
anomaly  is  that,  while  the  C-3  component  of  the  list  would  generate  about  half 
as  much  travel  as  do  the  Downtown  Plan  and  the  five  Alternatives,  the 
list-based  analysis  yields  projected  travel  demands  within  San  Francisco 
(inside  and  outside  the  C-3  District)  that  exceed  those  generated  by  the 
Downtown  Plan  and  the  Alternatives.    An  explanation  of  this  major  anomaly  is 
presented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  difference  in  total  travel  results  in  part  from  the  different  time  frames 
of  the  list  and  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    The  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR 
established  1984  as  the  baseline  year  and  1990  and  2000  as  target  study 
years.    Estimates  of  growth  were  made  on  the  basis  of  projections  for  each  of 
the  target  years  for  the  range  of  alternatives.    In  contrast,  the  projects 
included  on  the  Cumulative  List  span  a  period  from  1984  to  sometime  in  the 
early  or  mid-1990's  when  completion  of  all  projects  on  the  list  or  a  similar 
amount  of  square  footage  would  be  expected. HI    This  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  results  of  impact  analyses  using  these  two  forecasting  methods  are 
not  directly  comparable. 
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The  variations  in  travel  by  trip  purpose  (work,  other)  and  by  travel  mode  (as 
shown  in  Table  2)  between  the  list-based  method  and  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft 
EIR  method  can  be  explained  by  differences  in  the  methodologies  and  data  bases 
used  to  forecast  the  travel  demand.    The  list-based  analysis  employs 
single-use  trip  generation  data  to  estimate  total  travel  through  the  process 
of  adding  together  the  trip  generation  estimates  from  all  the  individual 
buildings  on  the  list.    These  single-use  trip  generation  rates  do  not 
incorporate  any  discounting  factors  to  account  for  trips  going  from  one 
building  to  another  within  the  Downtown.    Studies  for  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft 
EIR  have  confirmed  that  there  is  considerable  travel  between  land  uses  in  the 
downtown  area.    Thus,  the  list-based  analysis  adds  each  trip  as  if  it  were  a 
new  trip  in  or  out  of  the  downtown  and  overestimates  the  total  number  of 
peak-hour  trips. 

The  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  travel  demand  model  has  refined  the  trip 
generation  process  by  incorporating  discounting  factors  that  adjust  the  trip 
generation  rates  to  give  travel  to  and  from  the  C-3  District  as  a  whole;  it 
does  not  include  trips  internal  to  the  C-3  District.    Although  the  Downtown 
Plan  Draft  EIR  process  projects  proportionately  more  work  travel  than  does  the 
list-based  analysis,  observations  show  that  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR 
forecasts  more  closely  resemble  actual  travel  demand  that  would  result  from 
downtown  development. 

The  differences  in  distribution  of  travel  among  modes  (shown  in  Table  2)  are 
the  product  of  refinements  in  the  regional  distribution  and  modal  split 
analyses  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  process.    The  list-based  analysis 
assumes  a  static  (unchanging  over  time)  regional  distribution  and  static  modal 
splits.    The  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  analysis  has  incorporated  changes  in  both 
the  regional  trip  distribution  (reflecting  projected  availability  of  housing) 
and  the  modal  splits  (reflecting  projected  availability  of  roadway  and  transit 
capacity  in  the  future). 

The  list-based  analysis  yields  more  San  Francisco  travel  (as  shown  by  larger 
Muni  numbers  for  the  list-based  analysis  in  Table  2)  than  does  the  Downtown 
Plan  Draft  EIR  analysis,  because  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  analysis  projects 
a  declining  availability  of  housing  in  the  City.    Thus,  as  the  downtown  work 
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force  increases,  the  percentage  of  workers  living  in  San  Francisco  would 
decrease.    The  list-based  analysis  assumes  that  the  percentage  of  workers 
living  in  San  Francisco  would  remain  constant  over  time  and  thus  overestimates 
the  numbers  of  future  employees  living  in  the  City  and  underestimates  the 
numbers  of  regional  commuters. 

Other  differences  in  travel  among  the  modes,  particularly  regional  auto  and  AC 
Transit,  are  the  result  of  the  refined  modal  split  process  used  in  the 
Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    As  the  list-based  analysis  assumes  that  modal  split 
remains  constant  over  time,  the  list-based  analysis  is  insensitive  to  the 
abilities  of  transit  agencies  and  regional  roadway  systems  to  serve  future 
demand.    The  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  analysis  has  assumed  that  the  modal  split 
would  change  over  time  in  response  to  the  increasing  levels  of  congestion  at 
the  regional  screenlines  (described  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR).  Thus, 
because  the  Bay  Bridge  is  at  or  near  capacity  in  the  p.m.  peak  hour  eastbound, 
the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  modal  split  projects  a  proportionately  lower 
increase  in  auto  demand  to  the  East  Bay  than  does  the  list-based  analysis. 
Similarly,  for  AC  Transit  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  recognizes  that  current 
regional  transit  policy  dictates  no  increases  in  AC  Transit  transbay  service 
and  thus,  the  ability  of  AC  Transit  to  carry  additional  riders  transbay  will 
be  restricted  in  the  future.    Use  of  this  changing  modal  split  is  a  refinement 
that  allows  the  Lravel  model  to  more  accurately  forecast  travel  demand  and 
thus,  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  results  represent  a  more  accurate  level  of 
projection  than  has  been  possible  using  methods  and  data  available  to  date. 

Various  other  factors  cause  differences  in  the  travel  demand  projections 
between  the  two  approaches.    The  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  and  the  Consultant's 
Report  on  Downtown  Growth  Management  Alternatives  (Environmental  Science 
Associates,  1983)  contain  extensive  discussion  of  the  analyses  and  data  used 
to  forecast  employment,  land  use  (see  sections  cited  above)  and  transportation 
demand  (see  Section  IV. E  and  Appendix  J  of  those  reports). 

TRANSIT 

The  transit  agencies  serving  downtown  San  Francisco  carry  approximately  60%  of 
the  peak-period  employee  work  travel,  as  well  as  about  20%  of  the  peak-period 
other  travel.    P.M.  peak-hour  and  peak-period  loadings  on  the  local  and 
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regional  transit  routes  were  found  to  be  near  capacity  for  some  of  the  routes 
in  1984  (see  Table  3).    The  values  shown  in  Table  3  are  sums  over  the  peak 
hour  and  the  two-hour  peak  period.    Within  the  peak  hour,  there  would  be 
periods  of  time  when  the  loading  ratios  would  be  higher  than  those  shown  for 
the  hour  (peak-of-the-peak  conditions).    Individual  transit  vehicle  loadings 
vary  on  a  day-to-day  basis  because  of  fluctuations  in  ridership  (demand)  and 
because  of  variations  in  operating  conditions  caused  by  traffic  congestion, 
equipment  availability,  and/or  system  breakdowns.    Photographic  examples  of 
p.m.  peak-hour  loadings  on  Muni  vehicles  are  shown  in  Appendix  C,  Figure  C-l. 

The  1981/82  transit  ridership  and  loading  data  used  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft 
EIR  analysis  are  summations  of  actual  counts  of  individual  transit  lines  for 
that  period  in  time.    Calculations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  observed  operating 
conditions,  as  opposed  to  scheduled  operations.    Muni  supplied  the  data  for 
the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  analysis  from  its  ongoing  program  of  ridership 
checks.    (The  data  supplied  and  collected  for  each  transit  agency  are  in  the 
supporting  documentation  for  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  on  file  with  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Review,  450  McAllister  St.,  Fifth  Floor, 
San  Francisco,  CA. )    Muni  was  involved  in  the  process  of  verifying  the 
transportation  analysis  for  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  and  as  a  result  of 
that  process,  approved  of  the  use  of  Muni  data  and  the  projections  derived 
from  that  data. 

The  Level  of  Service  concept,  similar  to  that  developed  for  highway 
operations,  has  been  applied  to  both  bus  and  rail  transit.    Passengers  per 
seat  (i.e.,  total  passengers  divided  by  the  number  of  seats)  has  been  used  as 
the  measure  of  effectiveness  to  define  the  various  level  of  service  ranges. 
Table  C-l,  Appendix  C,  shows  the  relationship  between  Level  of  Service  and 
passengers-per-seat  (P/S)  ratios  for  bus  transit  systems. 

During  the  p.m.  peak  hour  in  1984,  all  of  the  transit  agencies  were  found  to 
be  operating  in  Level  of  Service  D  or  better,  with  the  exception  of  BART 
Transbay  where  conditions  were  found  to  be  at  Level  of  Service  F,  and  Muni  in 
the  Northwest  and  Southwest  corridors,  where  operations  were  found  to  be  in 
Level  of  Service  E.    Although  BART  is  a  rail  transit  service,  its  cars  have  a 
unique  seating  configuration.    The  ratio  of  total  capacity  to  seated  capacity 
for  a  BART  car  (about  1.5)  is  equivalent  to  the  ratio  for  bus  transit; 
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thus  the  bus  transit  Level  of  Service  scale  is  applicable  to  BART.    Level  of 
Service  F  ("crush"  or  "jammed"  loadings)  on  BART  is  in  the  range  of  1.5  to 
1.8  passengers  per  seat.    Because  BART  operates  on  a  centrally  controlled 
system,  the  "crush"  loadings  would  not  increase  passenger  loading  times  (which 
causes  deterioration  of  service)  as  would  be  the  case  on  a  bus  transit  system; 
rather,  the  effects  of  "crush"  loadings  on  BART  would  be  reflected  in 
increased  passenger  discomfort. 

The  rail  transit  Level  of  Service  scale  is  based  on  typical  light  rail  transit 
systems  for  which  total  capacity  is  about  2.0  to  2.2  times  seated  capacity. 
The  rail  transit  Level  of  Service  scale  would  be  applicable  to  Muni  Metro, 
which  provides  about  50%  of  the  seated  capacity  to  the  Southwest  corridor. 
Because  Metro  vehicles  can  accommodate  higher  loadings  (a  ratio  of 
2.0  passengers  per  seat)  than  buses  or  trolleys  (a  1.5  ratio),  the  Level  of 
Service  would  be  somewhat  better  than  shown  in  Table  3.    An  exact  estimate  of 
Metro  loadings  is  not  possible  without  analysis  of  the  Metro  service  separate 
from  the  remainder  of  Muni  service  to  the  Southwest;  such  analysis  would  be 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  travel  demand  analysis  to  predict  accurately  over 
time,  as  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

With  regard  to  the  Muni  data  presented  in  Table  3,  the  Muni  routes  have  been 
aggregated  on  a  corridor  basis  and  thus  include  two-directional  travel  on  some 
routes  that  serve  the  Northeast  and  Southeast  corridors.    The  Muni  numbers 
cannot  be  added  over  the  corridors  to  get  a  total  for  the  system.    Neither  can 
capacity  be  shifted  from  one  corridor  to  another.    For  instance,  capacity  in 
the  Northeast  corridor  depends,  in  large  part,  on  capacity  that  serves  the 
Southeast  portion  of  the  City.    The  15,  19,  25,  30,  30X,  30AX,  30BX,  32,  41, 
42,  and  47  lines  pass  through  the  downtown  in  two  directions.    Service  on  the 
above  lines  is  interdependent.    Thus,  increases  or  decreases  in  capacity  on 
one  of  the  above  lines  directly  affect  service  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Service  to  the  Northeast  and  Northwest  corridors  is  also  interconnected,  as 
lines  serving  the  Northwest  must  pass  through  the  Northeast  corridor,  and  thus 
serve  both  areas.    Muni  ridership  and  capacity  have  been  apportioned  between 
both  areas. 
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Passengers-per-seat  ratios  are  only  one  measure  of  adequacy  of  service.  The 
constraints  of  operating  on  heavily  used  streets  in  and  around  the  downtown 
cause  transit-vehicle  bunching,  loss  of  running  time  and  missed  schedules,  all 
of  which  reduce  service,  reliability,  and  ultimately,  capacity.    In  some 
respects,  this  would  not  be  evident  from  simple  quantitative  analysis.  In 
addition  to  these  inefficiencies  inherent  within  the  transportation  system, 
there  are  other  factors  which  would  affect  overall  transit  capacities.  These 
include  variability  in  daily  and  seasonal  ridership  for  which  an  absolute 
capacity  must  be  available,  as  well  as  transit  riders  who  remain  uncounted 
because  their  transit  trips  both  start  and  end  beyond  the  screenlines  used  in 
this  analysis.    Daily  fluctuations  in  fleet  availability  also  affect  system 
capacity. 

Further,  policy  considerations  dictate  minimum  operating  conditions  on  certain 
lines;  minimum  headways  that  have  been  established  to  maintain  transit  access 
to  areas  served  by  those  lines  are  not  warranted  on  the  basis  of  ridership 
alone.    When  averaged  together,  the  ridership  data  from  these  lines  may 
slightly  distort  overall  ridership  conditions. 

P.M.  peak-period  conditions  on  transit  in  1984  were  found  to  be  equivalent  to 
or  better  than  peak-hour  conditions.    In  some  cases,  where  demand  remains  at 
peak-hour  levels  during  the  two-hour  period,  the  passengers-per-seat  ratios  in 
the  two-hour  period  are  higher  than  in  the  one-hour  period.    This  anomaly  is 
the  result  of  transit  agencies'  providing  express  (or  additional)  service 
during  the  peak  hour,  but  not  during  the  entire  peak  period.    An  example  of 
this  type  of  operation  may  be  seen  on  BART,  where  three  extra  trains  operate 
in  transbay  service  in  the  peak  hour  but  not  in  the  rest  of  the  peak  period. 
Another  factor  involved  is  the  distribution  of  demand  (ridership)  at  uniformly 
high  levels  over  the  peak-period. 

Both  transit  demand  and  capacity  have  been  assumed  to  increase  during  the 
period  1984  to  2000.    The  discussions  of  transit  capacity  increases  for  the 
agencies  are  based  on  the  Five-Year  Plans  and  Capital  Improvement  Plans  of  the 
various  transit  agencies;  they  appear  in  Appendix  J  of  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft 
EIR,  pp.  J.25-J.26.    This  material,  which  is  discussed  below  and  summarized  in 
Table  3,  is  incorporated  by  reference.    The  future  capacities  were  developed 
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by  applying  percentage  increases,  expected  in  the  future,  to  observed  existing 
capacity.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  the  existing  conditions  contain  inherent 
capacity  reduction  for  missed  runs,  the  future  capacity  projections  have  taken 
into  account  the  inability  of  the  transit  systems  to  provide  100%  of  scheduled 
capacity.  As  noted  above,  the  Muni  analysis  calculates  capacity  on  the  basis 
of  all  runs  leaving  the  C-3  District  in  the  p.m.  peak.  For  all  of  the  transit 
analyses,  only  peak-direction  vehicles  are  counted. 

Future  transit  demand  and  loadings  for  the  Downtown  Plan  in  the  year  2000  and 
for  1 984-pl us-the-Cumulati ve-List  condition  are  shown  in  Table  3  for  both  the 
peak  hour  and  the  peak  period.    The  total  transit  demand  from  the  project 
would  represent  about  0.2%  of  the  total  travel  demand  on  the  transit  carriers 
in  the  year  2000. 

Peak-hour  transit  demand  on  Muni  in  the  year  2000  would  increase  about  25% 
over  1984  levels  in  the  Northeast,  Northwest  and  Southwest  corridors.  Muni 
demand  in  the  Southeast  corridor  would  increase  about  40%  between  1984  and 
2000.    Peak-hour  demand  on  the  other  agencies  would  increase  between  30%  and 
70%  during  the  period  1984  to  2000. 

Peak-period  increases  in  demand  would  be  between  15%  and  70%  from  1984  to 
2000.    Overall  peak-period  transit  travel  would  be  expected  to  increase  about 
30%  between  1984  and  2000.    Peak-hour  and  peak-period  passenger  loadings  would 
be  worse  than  in  1984,  although  most  systems  would  operate  in  acceptable 
conditions  (Level  of  Service  D  or  better).    However,  BART  Transbay  and  Muni  to 
the  Southwest  would  be  in  Level  of  Service  E  during  the  peak  hour  and  the  peak 
period. 

Although  the  data  in  Table  3  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  projections  for 
the  Downtown  Plan,  similar  conditions  would  be  expected  under  the  five 
Alternatives  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    As  shown  in  Table  2,  total 
transit  demand  under  Alternative  1  would  be  about  12%  higher  than  under  the 
Downtown  Plan  while  transit  demand  from  Alternative  4  would  be  about  9%  lower 
than  the  Plan.    As  noted  previously,  these  differences  would  not  be 
statistically  significant.    In  terms  of  Level  of  Service,  the  Downtown  Plan 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  five  Alternatives. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Five-Year  Plan  improvements  for  the  transit 
systems  are  designed  both  to  provide  for  future  demand  increases,  and  to 
improve  service  levels  from  existing  conditions.    For  new  vehicles  to  expand 
system  capacity  rather  than  represent  replacement  on  a  one-to-one  basis, 
operating  revenues  would  similarly  need  to  be  increased.    During  the  year  2000 
peak  hour,  Muni  service  to  the  Southwest  and  BART  service  Transbay  would 
exceed  the  desirable  passengers  per  seat  ratios  of  1.25  and  1.30, 
respectively. /8/    Although  the  transit  demand  in  the  two  corridors  in  excess 
of  the  desirable  loadings  would  be  able  to  be  accommodated  under  crowded 
conditions  and  thus  would  not  be  excess  demand  (that  is,  not  beyond  capacity), 
demand  in  excess  of  the  desirable  loadings  would  mean  that  additional  transit 
service  over  that  assumed  to  occur  by  2000  would  need  to  be  provided  to  allow 
transit  operations  in  the  two  corridors  to  meet  the  goals  set  by  Muni  and 
BART.    To  meet  the  goal  of  1.25  passengers  per  seat  in  the  peak  hour,  Muni 
would  have  to  increase  service  by  about  14%  in  the  Southwest  corridor  over  the 
amount  of  service  assumed  to  occur  in  2000.    To  meet  the  goal  of 
1.30  passengers  per  seat,  BART  would  have  to  provide  a  transbay  service 
increase  of  14%  over  the  amount  of  service  assumed  to  occur  by  2000. 

If  transit  service  were  not  increased  beyond  the  amounts  assumed  to  occur  by 
the  year  2000  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  transit  operations  (in  terms  of 
passenger  comfort)  would  be  slightly  better  than  1984  conditions.  Peak-hour 
and  peak-period  passengers-per-seat  ratios  would  be  lower  than  1984  ratios 
even  though  service  (in  some  corridors)  has  been  assumed  to  increase  as  much 
as  80%  between  1984  and  2000. 

If  the  Downtown  Plan's  Goals  regarding  increased  transit  use  were  achieved, 
and  the  proposals  in  the  Plan  regarding  transit  service  improvements  were  to 
be  fully  developed  and  in  place,  the  impacts  on  transit  agencies  would  be  less 
than  described  above.    If  the  Goals  were  achieved,  transit  agencies  would 
experience  greater  levels  of  demand  than  under  this  analysis  but  overall 
passenger  loadings  would  be  lower  (and  within  desirable  levels)  because  of 
increased  transit  service  availability  that  would  come  about  if  the  proposals 
stated  in  the  Plan  are  developed.    Section  VI.,  Mitigation,  contains  measures 
that  would  provide  the  additional  transit  service  required  to  mitigate  the 
above  impacts. 
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Also  shown  in  Table  3  is  an  independent  analysis  of  the  conditions  that  would 
result  from  adding  the  travel  from  the  Cumulative  List  to  the  1984  base  data, 
as  is  specified  in  the  Transportation  Guidelines.    As  noted  above,  the 
estimates  calculated  by  adding  the  travel  from  the  Cumulative  List  to  the  1984 
base  data  are  not  specifically  comparable  to  those  from  the  Downtown  Plan 
Draft  EIR  method.    The  project  travel  would  represent  about  0.3%  of  the  total 
travel  on  transit  in  the  1 984-pl us-the-Cumulative-List  condition.    As  noted 
above,  the  List-based  analysis  overestimates  the  component  of  travel  from  San 
Francisco,  as  is  shown  in  Table  3  by  higher  P/S  ratios  for  Muni  in  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  corridors  and  lower  P/S  ratios  for  BART  transbay, 
SamTrans,  and  Cal Train  than  under  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  method.  Under 
the  1 984-pl us-the-Cumul ative-Li st  conditions,  Muni  would  not  meet  its  service 
goals  in  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  corridors;  this  would  require  additional 
service  increases  of  27%  and  20%,  respectively,  to  meet  Muni's  goal  of  1.25 
passengers  per  seat  in  the  peak  hour.    The  other  transit  agencies  would  meet 
their  service  goals  under  these  conditions. 


PEDESTRIAN  MOVEMENTS 

The  project's  main  pedestrian  entry  faces  Spear  Street;  two  smaller  entr 
face  Mission  Street  and  a  pedestrian  walkway  on  the  west  side  of  the  bui 
The  walkway  extends  to  the  west  property  line  and  connects  to  Mission  St 


The  project  at  full  occupancy  would  generate  about  170  pedestrian  pte  during 
the  noon  15-minute  period,  and  about  120  pedestrian  pte  during  the  p.m.  peak 
15-minute  period. 

Operating  conditions  on  sidewalks  and  crosswalks  have  been  categorized  into  a 
Pedestrian  Flow  Regimen,  which  relates  density  of  pedestrians  in  a  specific 
time  period  (pedestrians  per  foot  of  clear  sidewalk  width  per  minute)  to 
quality  of  pedestrian  flow  (the  difficulty  of  maintaining  walking  paths  and 
speeds  on  a  sidewal k ). /9/    Table  C-2,  Appendix  C  of  this  report,  shows  the 
relationships  among  flow  rates,  walking  speed,  path  choice,  and  interactions 
between  pedestrians  for  each  flow  regime.    Figure  C-2,  Appendix  C  of  this 
report,  shows  photographs  of  sidewalk  conditions  for  each  flow  regime. 
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Typically,  an  upper  limit  for  desirable  conditions  is  14  pedestrians  per  foot 
per  minute  (p/f/m),  defined  as  crowded;  conditions  as  high  as  18  p/f/m,  a 
congested  condition,  are  possible,  with  some  conflicts  among  pedestrians. /9/ 

Table  4  compares  the  existing  (1984)  pedestrian  flows  with  the  predicted 
pedestrian  volumes  on  Mission  St.  at  the  intersection  with  Spear  St.  in.  the 
year  2000.      Pedestrian  volumes  were  estimated  for  four  sidewalks  and  two 
crosswalks  in  the  project  vicinity.    These  include:    Mission  St.  sidewalk 
adjacent  to  the  project  (Mission  sidewalk,  south  side),  Mission  St.  sidewalk 
across  Mission  St.  opposite  the  project  (Mission  sidewalk,  north  side), 
crosswalk  across  Mission  St.,  sidewalk  on  Spear  St.  adjacent  to  the  project 
(Spear  sidewalk,  southwest  corner),  Spear  St.  sidewalk  north  of  Mission  St. 
(Spear  sidewalk,  northwest  corner),  and  crosswalk  across  Spear  St.  (See  Figure 
15,  page  44  of  the  FEIR.) 

Area  crosswalks  and  sidewalks  currently  operate  in  Unimpeded  to  Impeded 
conditions  during  the  noon  15-minute  period,  and  Open  to  Unimpeded  conditions 
in  the  15-minute  p.m.  peak  period. 

Sidewalk  and  crosswalk  operations  in  the  year  2000  would  remain  unchanged 
during  the  noon  peak,  but  would  shift  from  Open  and  Unimpeded  to  Unimpeded  and 
Impeded  conditions  during  the  p.m.  peak.    During  the  noon  peak,  the  project 
pedestrian  traffic  would  represent  about  6%  of  the  pedestrian  volumes  on  the 
Mission  St.  north  side  sidewalk,  11%  of  the  pedestrian  flow  on  the  Mission  St. 
south  side  sidewalk,  7%  on  the  Spear  St.  sidewalk,  northwest  corner,  and  11% 
of  the  Mission  St.  crosswalk. 

During  the  p.m.  peak,  project  pedestrian  flows  would  represent  20%  of  the 
Mission  St.  sidewalk  south  side,  18%  of  the  Spear  St.  sidewalk  southwest 
corner,  33%  of  the  Mission  St.  crosswalk,  and  29%  of  the  Spear  St.  crosswalk. 
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Although  the  data  in  Table  4  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  projections  for 
the  Downtown  Plan,  similar  conditions  would  be  expected  under  the  five 
Alternatives  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    Pedestrian  travel  demand, 
although  not  shown  in  Table  2,  is  closely  related  to  total  travel  demand 
because  the  majority  of  trips  on  the  primary  modes  shown  in  Table  2  begin  or 
end  as  pedestrian  trips  at  a  building.    Total  travel  demand  for  Alternative  1 
would  be  about  M%  higher  than  that  under  the  Downtown  Plan,  while  that  under 
Alternative  4  would  be  about  5%  lower  than  that  under  the  Plan.    The  range 
among  the  Alternatives  would  not  change  the  flow  regimen  shown  in  Table  4. 


Also  shown  in  Table  4  are  the  results  of  adding  travel  from  the  Cumulative 
List  to  the  1984  base  data.    Because  the  List  has  less  overall  space  proposed 
than  has  been  estimated  to  be  available  by  the  year  2000  under  the  Downtown 
Plan  or  the  five  Alternatives,  the  1984  plus  Cumulative  List  pedestrian 
volumes  would  be  lower  than  those  for  the  year  2000. 


Under  the  list-based  analysis,  conditions  on  the  area  sidewalks  and  crosswalks 
would  remain  the  same  as  under  current  conditions  with  one  exception.  The 
Spear  St.  crosswalk  would  shift  from  Open  to  Unimpeded  conditions  during  the 
p.m.  peak.    During  the  noon  peak,  project  pedestrian  flows  would  represent 
about  7%  of  the  pedestrian  volumes  on  the  Mission  St.  north  side  sidewalk,  13% 
on  the  Mission  St.  south  side  sidewalk,  8%  of  the  Spear  St.  northwest  corner 
sidewalk,  and  13%  of  the  Mission  St.  crosswalk. 

During  the  p.m.  peak,  project  pedestrian  flows  would  represent  25%  of  the 
Mission  St.  south  side  sidewalk,  20%  of  the  Spear  St.  southwest  corner 
sidewalk,  37%  of  the  Mission  St.  crosswalk,  and  33%  of  the  Spear  St. 
crosswalk. 
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TRAFFIC 

The  analysis  of  traffic  impacts  has  been  conducted  on  two  levels;  one  level  of 
analysis  considered  impacts  at  the  regional  screenlines,  the  second  level,  of 
analysis  considered  impacts  at  intersections  in  and  near  the  downtown. 

Regional  Freeway  Analysis 

Analysis  of  traffic  conditions  at  the  regional  screenlines  has  been  conducted 
for  both  the  p.m.  peak  hour  and  the  two-hour  p.m.  peak  period.    A.m.  peak 
traffic  conditions  at  the  regional  screenlines  have  the  effect  of  metering  the 
amount  of  traffic  that  reaches  the  downtown  from  outside  of  the  City.  This 
analysis  has  therefore  considered  p.m.  peak  conditions.    P.m.  conditions  are 
usually  most  severe  on  both  freeways  and  streets  within  San  Francisco,  whereas 
a.m.  peak  conditions  are  most  severe  at  locations  outside  of  the  City. 

Traffic  demands  at  the  regional  screenlines  in  1984  (see  Table  5)  during  the 
p.m.  peak  hour  were  found  to  use  between  90%  and  100%  of  the  available 
capacity  on  the  freeways  and  bridges.    Although  the  eastbound  capacity  of  the 
Bay  Bridge  is  calculated  to  be  9,000  vehicles  per  hour  (vph),  the  1984 
peak-hour  volume  shown  in  Table  5  represents  the  effective  eastbound 
capacity.    The  volume  figures  shown  in  Table  5  for  1984  for  the  one-hour  and 
two-hour  periods  are  averages  of  several  days;  thus,  values  for  individual 
days  may  be  different  from  the  average. 

Peak-hour  freeway  operating  conditions  in  1984  were  found  to  be  generally  in 
Level  of  Service  D  to  E  conditions,  which  would  indicate  unstable  flows  in  the 
35  mph  to  45  mph  range.    Table  C-4,  Appendix  C,  shows  the  Level  of  Service  for 
freeway  operations.    Peak-of-the-peak  conditions  within  the  peak  hour  were 
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found  to  be  worse  than  the  hourly  conditions  because  of  surges  in  traffic 

demand  during  the  peak  hour.    Conditions  during  the  peak-period  at  the 

screen! ines  were  found  to  be  similar  to  those  experienced  during  the  peak-hour. 

As  shown  in  Table  5,  demand  during  the  peak  hour  in  the  East  Bay  and  Peninsula 
corridors  would  be  expected  to  increase  about  15%  between  1984  and  2000. 
Peak-hour  demand  in  the  North  Bay  corridor  would  increase  by  about  six  percent 
between  1984  and  2000.    The  project  travel  demand,  about  80  p.m.  peak-hour  and 
120  p.m.  peak-period  outbound  vehicle  trip-ends,  would  represent  about  0.1%  of 
the  total  demand  in  each  corridor  in  the  year  2000.    Both  the  East  Bay  and 
Peninsula  corridors  would  have  excess  peak-hour  demand  that  would  not  be  met 
during  the  peak  period. /10/   The  North  Bay  corridor  would  have  excess  demand 
in  the  peak  period.    Excess  auto  demand  would  result  in  either  a  spreading  of 
the  demand  into  the  hours  adjacent  to  the  peak  period  or  in  increased  transit 
and  ridesharing  use  should  additional  transit  service  (beyond  that  assumed  to 
occur  by  the  year  2000)  or  ridesharing  incentives  be  provided. 

Operating  conditions  at  the  regional  screenlines  would  be  at  or  near  capacity 
in  Level  of  Service  E.    Traffic  flow  conditions  would  be  expected  to  be  very 
unstable  and  could  experience  temporary  flow  interruptions  throughout  the 
peak-period.    Peak-of-the-peak  conditions  would  be  prevalent  during  the  peak 
hour  and  might  extend  into  the  peak  period.    The  overall  two-hour  commute 
period  would  not  be  expected  to  increase  substantially  in  the  future.  Rather, 
the  occurrence  of  peak-of-the-peak  conditions,  now  less  than  one  hour,  would 
most  likely  expand  to  fill  the  one-hour  peak. 

As  shown  in  Table  5,  the  list-based  cumulative  analysis,  while  not  comparable 
to  the  year  2000  data,  produces  similar  estimates  of  future  demand.  The 
results  reflect  the  tendency  of  the  list-based  method  to  overestimate  regional 
auto  travel.    The  project  would  represent  about  0.1%  of  the  regional  auto 
demand  in  this  condition.    The  Bay  Bridge  and  1-280  would  have  excess  demand 
during  the  peak  hour;  the  Bay  Bridge,  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  and  1-280  would 
have  excess  demand  during  the  peak  period.    The  same  conclusions  noted  above 
regarding  future  operating  conditions  would  apply  to  this  condition  as  well. 
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Intersection  Analysis 

The  streets  that  serve  the  project  as  feeders  to  or  from  freeway  ramps  are 
points  of  maximum  automobile  traffic  congestion  in  the  Financial  and  Downtown 
Districts.    Conditions  on  these  streets  were  assumed  to  represent  the  "worst 
case"  or  greatest  traffic  impacts  of  the  project. 

Impacts  from  the  project  on  other  streets  would  be  less,  because  project 
traffic  on  them  would  be  more  dispersed.    Routes  of  drivers  going  to  garages 
were  assumed  to  be  sufficiently  dispersed  so  that  they  would  have  no 
measurable  effect  on  traffic  volumes  on  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  project. 
Project  impacts  at  the  intersections  closest  to  the  project  site  would  result 
primarily  from  service-vehicle  and  pedestrian  traffic.    The  traffic  volumes 
from  the  project  would  not  be  detectable  against  the  background  of  future 
traffic  growth  from  development  in  the  downtown  at  the  intersections  adjacent 
to  the  project. 

Traffic  operations  at  intersections  near  freeway  ramps  serving  the  project 
site  vicinity  are  shown  in  Table  6.    The  intersection  of  Battery  and  Clay 
Streets  has  Level  of  Service  C  conditions  during  the  p.m.  peak  hour,  while  the 
intersections  of  Mission  and  Beale  Sts.  and  First  and  Harrison  Sts.  are  at 
Level  of  Service  E  and  F,  respectively.    Level  of  Service  descriptions  are 
shown  in  Table  C-3,  Appendix  C. 

Peak-hour  conditions  would  be  expected  to  deteriorate  at  all  of  the 
intersections  by  the  year  2000.    Expanded  areas  of  traffic  congestion  would 
disrupt  surface  Muni  operations.    If  the  mitigation  measures  for 
transportation  are  implemented,  the  intersection  operating  conditions  would  be 
improved. 

As  shown  in  Table  6,  the  list-based  analysis  yields  worse  Level  of  Service 
intersection  conditions  than  those  for  the  year  2000.    While  similar  to  the 
results  of  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  results,  the  list-based  results  are  not 
comparable  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  particularly  because  the  list-based 
analysis  overestimates  auto  use  through  the  assumption  of  an  unchanging  modal 
spl it. 
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Although  the  traffic  data  shown  in  Table  5  and  used  to  calculate  the  v/c 
ratios  in  Table  6  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  projections  for  the  Downtown 
Plan,  similar  traffic  data  would  be  expected  under  the  five  Alternatives  in 
the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    As  shown  in  Table  2,  regional  traffic  demand 
under  Alternative  1  would  be  about  34%  higher  than  under  the  Downtown  Plan 
while  regional  traffic  demand  from  Alternative  4  would  be  about  13%  lower  than 
under  the  Plan.    In  terms  of  Level  of  Service,  the  Alternatives  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  Downtown  Plan. 


TABLE  6:  PROJECTED  PEAK-HOUR  INTERSECTION  VOLUME -TO-CAPACITY  RATIOS  (Y/C)  AND 
LEVELS  OF  SERVICE  (LOS) /a/ 


1984  2000  1984  +  CUMULATIVE  LIST 


Intersection 

V/C 

V/C 

L0S_ 

V/C 

LOS 

Battery  &  Clay  Sts. 

0.74 

c 

0.81 

D 

0.83 

D 

Mission  &  Beale  Sts. 

0.92 

E 

1.05 

F 

1.10 

F 

First  &  Harrison  Sts. 

i.n 

F 

1.34 

F 

1.35 

F 

/a/  Level  of  Service  descriptions  and  relationship  to  V/C  ratios  are  shown  in 
Table  C-3,  Appendix  C  of  this  report. 

SOURCE:    Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc. 


PARKING 


The  estimated  parking  demand  (both  long-term  and  short-term)  from  the  C-3 
District  in  1984  was  found  to  be  about  45,300  spaces,  which  would  occupy  about 
94%  of  the  48,000  parking  spaces  in  and  near  the  C-3  District. /II/  The 
short-term  parking  demand,  while  representing  about  25%  of  the  equivalent 
daily  demand,  is  about  65%  of  the  daily  vehicle  travel.    Although  the 
equivalent  daily  demand  would  leave  about  10%  of  the  parking  supply  vacant, 
surges  in  short-term  demand  (more  travel  in  one  period  than  in  another  period) 
can  cause  temporary  localized  overloads  of  parking  facilities  within  various 
portions  of  the  downtown,  even  though  parking  may  be  available  elsewhere  in 
the  downtown. 
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The  project  would  not  provide  parking  and  would  not  displace  any  parking. 

At  full  occupancy,  the  project  would  create  a  long-term  parking  demand  of  -170 
spaces  and  demand  for  10  short-term  spaces,  for  a  total  demand  of  about  180 
equivalent  daily  spaces.    There  would  be  an  on-site  deficit  of  180  spaces. 

The  C-3  District  would  generate  demand  for  approximately  58,000  equivalent 
daily  parking  spaces  in  the  year  2000  under  the  Downtown  Plan,  an  increase  of 
28%  from  1984.    Short-term  demand  would  continue  to  represent  about  25%  of  the 
total  demand.    The  project  parking  demand  would  represent  about  0.4%  of  the 
total  demand  from  the  C-3  District.    The  parking  supply  has  been  assumed  to  be 
about  51  ,000  spaces.    There  would  be  a  parking  deficit  of  about  7,000  spaces 
in  the  year  2000  if  vehicular  demand  occurs  as  projected.    However,  as  shown 
in  Table  5,  the  analysis  for  the  year  2000  forecasts  excess  auto  demand  in  the 
peak  hour  and  the  peak  period.    If  the  excess  demand  is  accommodated  on 
transit  or  ridesharing,  then  the  overall  parking  demand  would  decrease  from 
the  above  estimate  by  about  2,300  spaces.    If  the  Goals  of  the  Downtown  Plan 
are  met,  total  parking  demand  in  the  year  2000  would  be  about  48,100 
equivalent  daily  spaces,  an  increase  of  six  percent  over  1984.    If  the  Goals 
were  achieved,  there  would  not  be  a  parking  deficit. 

The  list-based  analysis  shows  future  demand  for  11,400  spaces  from  projects  in 
the  C-3  District,  which,  when  added  to  the  1984  data,  would  be  a  total  demand 
of  56,700  spaces.    The  project  parking  demand  would  represent  about  0.3%  of 
the  total  demand.    While  similar  to  the  58,000  space  (unmitigated)  demand  for 
the  year  2000,  the  list-based  demand  is  not  comparable  for  the  reasons  stated 
above,  in  particular  because  the  list-based  analysis  assumes  a  static  modal 
split  and  thus  overestimates  future  auto  demand. 

Although  the  parking  demands  discussed  above  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
projections  for  the  Downtown  Plan,  similar  conditions  would  be  expected  under 
the  five  Alternatives  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    Although  not  shown  in 
Table  2,  parking  demand  from  the  C-3  District  under  Alternative  1  would  be 
about  4%  higher  than  under  the  Downtown  Plan,  while  that  under  Alternative  4 
would  be  about  1%  lower  than  that  under  the  Plan. 
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NOTES  -  Transportation 

/l/  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  Transportation  Guide! ines  for 
Environmental  Impact  Review:    Transportation  Impacts,  September  1983.  This 
document  describes  the  procedure  used  to  calculate  travel  demand  from  the 
project.    Trip  generation  rates  of  18.1  person  trip-ends  (pte)  per  1,000  gross 
sq.  ft.  (gsf)  of  office  space,  and  150  pte  per  1,000  gsf  of  retail  space, were 
used  to  generate  travel  from  the  project.    The  trip  generation  rates  are  for 
independent  land  uses.    When  used  to  generate  travel  from  more  than  one  land 
use  on  the  same  site  the  rates  may  overestimate  total  travel  to  the  site  since 
a  portion  of  the  travel  from  each  of  the  land  uses  may  occur  between  land  uses 
on  the  site  and  not  leave  the  site.    Such  trips  are  referred  to  as  "linked 
trips."    On  the  basis  of  the  data  contained  in  the  March  10,  1984  Cumulative 
List,  the  trip  generation  calculation  for  the  project  is  as  follows: 
219,350  gsf  office  X  0.0181  pte/gsf  =  3,970  pte  per  day.    The  September  1983 
Transportation  Guidelines  are  on  file  and  available  for  public  review  at  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Review,  450  McAllister  Street,  Fifth  Floor. 

/2/  The  percentage  of  travel  occurring  in  the  peak  period  and  the  peak  hour  are 
from  the  Transportation  Guidelines  (see  Note  /l/).    Total  travel  during  each 
of  the  periods  has  been  adjusted  to  show  only  outbound  (leaving  the  downtown 
area)  travel.    The  outbound  travel  consists  of  all  of  the  work-related  travel 
and  half  of  the  other  (non-work)  travel  from  the  office  and  retail  portions  of 
the  project. 

/3/  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  Office  of  Environmental  Review, 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Report  for  The  Downtown  Plan,  EE81.3, 
March  16,  1984.    This  document  is  an  analysis  of  projected  growth  in  the 
C-3  District  to  the  year  2000  under  the  Downtown  Plan  and  five  alternatives. 
The  transportation  analysis  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  includes 
projections  of  future  modal  splits  for  work  and  other  (non-work)  travel  for 
the  p.m.  peak  period,  p.m.  peak  hour,  and  daily  time  periods.    That  document 
is  on  file  with  and  available  for  public  review  at  the  Department  of  City 
PI  anning,  450  McAllister  Street,  Fifth  Floor. 

/4/  The  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  contains  about  50  pages  of  text  devoted  to  the 
description  of  transportation  impacts  in  the  greater  downtown  area,  as  well  as 
an  additional  30  pages  of  text  describing  transportation  mitigation  measures. 
The  information  in  this  Supplemental  EIR  is  not  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  transportation  analysis  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  but 
rather  summarizes  portions  relevant  to  the  project  and  its  contribution  to 
cumulative  impacts.    For  details  and  assumptions  used  to  arrive  at  the  data 
and  results  presented  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  see  Section  IV. E, 
Transportation  Setting  and  Impact,  Section  V. E,  Transportation  Mitigation,  and 
Appendix  J,  Transportation  and  Circulation  Analyses  and  Methodologies,  of  the 
Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  which  are  incorporated  by  reference  into  this  report 
and  summarized  in  the  text  as  appropriate. 
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/5/  Data  are  from  Traffic  Survey  Series  A-48  and  MA-60,  Spring  1977  and  Spring 
1983,  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission. 

/6/  The  analysis  of  historic  trends  in  travel  patterns  is  from  the  following 
sources:    Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission,  Travel  Observations  of  the 
Bay  Bridge  Corridor,  October  21,  1981.    Homburger  and  Dock,  Trends  in  TrafTTc 
Patterns  at  the  Bay  Bridge  and  Caldecott  Junnel  t  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  D0T-BIP-WP-32-3-77,  July  1977;  telephone  survey  of  500  drivers 
conducted  in  April  1980  by  Golden  Gate  Transit,  data  supplied  by  Alan 
Zahradnik,  Transportation  Planner,  on  February  16,  1983;  Office  of  the 
Auditor-Controller,  Comparative  Record  of  Traffic  for  the  Month  of  November, 
May  27,  1937  through  November  3U,  1982,  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  Highway  and 
Transportation  District;  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  Planning  Division, 
Projections  of  Future  Muni  Demand  and  Vehicle  Requirements,  October  1982; 
San  Mateo  County  Transit  District,  SamTrans  Five-Year  Transportation 
Development  Plan:    1983-1988,  April  1983;  California  Department  of 
Transportation,  Call  rain  Cal trans/Southern  Pacific  Peninsula  Train  Service 
Five-Year  Plan  1*983-1988,  July  1983;  and  traffic  volume  counts  from  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Division  of 
Traffic  Engineering  and  from  1983  San  Francisco  Cordon  Count,  JHK  and 
Associ ates,  July  1 983 .  ~         ~~  ~ 

II I  See  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  pp.  II.9-II.il,  for  a  comparison  of  the 
cumulative  list  projections  with  those  of  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR. 

/8/  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway,  Short-Range  Transit  Plan  1983-1988, 
July  1983.    Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District,  Snort  Range  Transit  Plan  for  the 
Five-Year  Period  July  1983  Through  June  1988,  August  1983. 

/9/  Pushkarev  and  Zupan,  Urban  Space  for  Pedestrians,  MIT  Press,  1975, 
p.  85-117. 

/10/  Table  IV. E. 4,  p.  IV.E.36,  of  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  implications  of  excess  demand  at  the  regional  screenlines. 

/II/  The  parking  survey  data  and  other  supporting  calculations  and  data  used 
in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  transportation  impact  analysis  are  on  file  and 
available  for  public  review  at  the  Office  of  Environmental  Review,  Department 
of  City  Planning,  450  McAllister  Street,  Fifth  Floor. 
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C.    AIR  QUALITY 

(The  following  material  replaces  "2.  Air  Quality"  in  the    FEIR  pp.  79-82.) 

Upon  completion,  the  project  would  affect  air  quality  in  two  ways:  emissions 
would  be  generated  by  project-related  traffic  and  by  combustion  of  natural  gas 
for  space  and  water  heating.    Transportation  sources  would  account  for  over 
95%  of  project-related  emissions.    Projected  daily  emissions  of  pollutants  in 
1990  from  project-generated  traffic,  and  from  cumulative  development  traffic, 
based  on  the  March  10,  1984  list  of  Cumulative  Office  Development  in  Downtown 
San  Francisco,  are  shown  in  Table  7.    These  emissions  are  also  compared  in  the 
table  to  emissions  projected  for  C-3  District  development  by  the  Downtown  Plan 
Draft  EIR,  and  to  total  emissions  projected  for  the  entire  Bay  Area  by  the 
1982  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Plan.    The  project  would  contribute  about  0.6%  to 
the  total  amount  of  air  pollution  generated  by  cumulative  list  projects. 


TABLE  7:      PROJECTED  DAILY  POLLUTANT  EMISSIONS 


Emissions  (tons  per  day)  /a/ 


Downtown 

Cumulative  Plan/c/  Bay  Area/d/ 


Pol lutant 

Project  1990 

List 

1990/b/ 

1990 

2000 

1990 

2000 

Carbon  Monoxide 

.096 

17. 

.0 

6. 

8 

6.6 

1,952 

1,883 

Hydrocarbons 

.008 

1. 

.4 

0. 

6 

0.6 

428 

428 

Nitrogen  Oxides 

.010 

1. 

.8 

0. 

8 

0.8 

558 

610 

Sulfur  Oxides 

.001 

0, 

.2 

0. 

1 

0.1 

194 

233 

Particulates 

.014 

2. 

,7 

1. 

1 

1.3 

562 

649 

/a/  Project,  Cumulative  List,  and  Downtown  Plan  emissions  calculated  using 
BAAQMD,  EMFAC6C  vehicular  emission  factors.    Emissions  of  CO,  HC,  and  NOx 
include  an  assumed  six  minutes  of  idling  time  per  vehicle  trip.  Emissions 
of  TSP  include  dust  entrained  from  roadway  surfaces. 

/b/  Incremental  emissions  of  downtown-area  development  based  on  list  of 

projected  Cumulative  Office  Development  in  Downtown  San  Francisco  as  of 
March  10,  1984  (see  Appendix  B,  Table  B-2  of  this  report). 

/c/  Incremental  emissions  of  C-3  District  development,  per  Downtown  Plan  Draft 
EIR,  Table  IV. 1.2,  p.  IV. 1.12. 

/d/  Accumulative  total  emissions  of  Bay  Area  development,  per  ABAG,  BAAQMD,  MTC, 
1982  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Plan,  pp.  42,  53,  and  112. 

Source:   Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc.  and  Environmental  Impact  Planning  Corp. 
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Motor  vehicle  trips  associated  with  downtown  development  would  emit  more 
nitrogen  oxides  (NOx)  than  hydrocarbons  (HC),  both  of  which  are  chemical 
precursors  of  ozone,  while  emissions  from  building  natural  gas  combustion  would 
consist  primarily  of  NOx.    On  the  basis  of  the  LIRAQ  ozone  simulations  conducted 
for  the  1982  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Plan,  NOx  emissions  in  excess  of  HC  emissions 
could  lead  to  a  slight  decrease  in  peak  ozone  concentrations  in  the  Bay  Area. 
This  relationship  between  NOx  and  HC  emissions  would  hold  both  under  the 
cumulative  list  scenario  and  the  Downtown  Plan  scenario  shown  in  the  table. 
Thus,  emissions  of  HC  and  NOx  generated  by  the  project  and  by  cumulative 
development  would  not  increase  the  Bay  Area  ozone  concentrations  which  would 
otherwise  occur. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  excess  NOx  emissions  could  increase  ozone  and/or 
nitrogenous  oxidant  concentrations  further  downwind,  outside  the  Bay  Area.  In 
addition,  incremental  NOx  emissions  generated  by  the  project  and  by  cumulative 
development  could  lead  to  violations  of  the  NO^  standard  with  concomitant  health 
effects;  could  reduce  visibility;  or  (to  a  relatively  small  extent  due  to  the 
small  magnitude  of  the  increase  and  to  dilution  over  time  and  distance)  could 
increase  acid  rain  further  downwind,  outside  the  Bay  Area. 

CO  concentrations  are  predicted  to  be  less  in  1990  and  subsequent  years  than 
shown  for  1984.     In  1990  traffic  volumes  in  the  downtown  area  would  increase  by 
about  8%,  area-wide,  over  1984  volumes.    However,  in  1990  the  average  vehicle  is 
expected  to  emit  32%  less  CO  than  in  1984  due  to  ongoing  state  and  federal 
emissions  controls.    The  projected  effects  of  state  and  federal  emission 
controls  on  new  vehicles    (and  the  retirement  of  older,  polluting  vehicles) 
would  more  than  offset  the  increases  in  traffic  volumes  and  traffic  congestion. 

Curbside  CO  concentrations  at  selected  intersections  affected  by  project- 
generated  traffic,  and  by  cumulative  development  traffic  (based  on  the  March  10, 
1984  cumulative  list),  were  projected  for  worst-case  conditions  (poor  dispersion 
meteorology),  and  are  compared  with  the  ambient  standards  in  Table  8.  These 
concentrations  are  also  compared  in  the  table  to  concentrations  projected  for 
C-3  District  development  by  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    The  results  indicate 
that  the  state  and  federal  8  hour  average  CO  standards,  set  at  9  ppm,  are 
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currently  violated  at  Mission/Beale  and  Clay/Battery.    No  excesses  of  the 
applicable  CO  standards  are  projected  for  any  of  the  three  locations  analyzed 
for  1990  or  2000.    The  proposed  project  would  contribute  less  than  1%  to  the 
overall  CO  concentrations  at  these  intersections. 


TABLE  8:  PROJECTED  WORST-CASE  CURBSIDE  CARBON  MONOXIDE  CONCENTRATIONS 


Concentrations  (pm)  

Downtown 


Intersection 

Averaging 
Time 

1984 

Cumulative 
List  19902 

1990 

Plan 

2000 

Mission/Beale 

1-hour 

13.6 

10.3 

10.0 

8.8 

8-hour 

9.5 

7.0 

6.8 

6.5 

Clay/Battery 

1-hour 

13.2 

9.9 

9.8 

8.5 

8-hour 

9.6 

7.0 

6.9 

6.5 

First/Harrison 

1-hour 

11.5 

8.7 

8.2 

7.7 

8-hour 

8.2 

6.0 

6.1 

5.8 

/l/  Calculations  for  all  four  scenarios  were  made  for  worst-case  (poor 
dispersion)  meteorology,  using  the  modified  linear  rollback  method. 
Background  concentrations  were  calculated  to  be  7.3  ppm  for  one  hour  and 
5.6  ppm  for  eight  hours  in  1984,  5.4  ppm  for  one  hour  and  4.1  ppm  for 
eight  hours  in  1990  and  4.8  ppm  for  one  hour  and  3.7  ppm  for  eight  hours 
in  2000.    No  excesses  of  ambient  standards  are  projected  to  occur  in  1990 
or  2000.    The  one-hour  state  standard  is  20  ppm,  the  one-hour  federal 
standard  is  35  ppm,  and  the  eight-hour  state  and  federal  standard  is  9 
ppm. 

Ill  Based  on  list  of  projected  Cumulative  Office  Development  in  Downtown  San 
Francisco  as  of  March  10,  1984. 

13/  Based  on  growth  projection  methodology  contained  in  Downtown  Plan  Draft 
EIR,  Table  IV. 1.3,  page  IV. I. 16. 

Source:      EIP  Corporation  and  Environmental  Science  Associates 
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Emissions  of  TSP  generated  by  the  project  and  by  cumulative  development  would 
increase  TSP  concentrations,  which  could  increase  the  frequency  of  TSP 
standard  violations  in  San  Francisco,  with  concomitant  health  effects  and 
reduced  visibility. 

Emissions  of  SOx  generated  by  the  project  and  by  cumulative  development  would 
probably  not  bring  San  Francisco's  SO,-,  concentrations  significantly  closer  to 
violating  the  standard. 

The  project,  and  other  downtown  development  on  the  cumulative  list  or  under 
the  Downtown  Plan,  would  not  directly  conflict  with  the  pollution  reduction 
strategies  recommended  by  the  1982  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Plan.  These 
strategies  consist  primarily  of  HC  and  CO  emission  controls  on  stationary 
sources  and  motor  vehicles,  and  transportation  improvements,  and  are  aimed  at 
attaining  the  federal  ozone  and  CO  standards.    In  addition,  emissions 
associated  with  the  project  and  with  other  downtown  development  are  not 
projected  by  this  EIR  or  by  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  to  increase  ozone 
concentrations  or  to  result  in  violations  of  CO  standards,  and  thus  would  not 
indirectly  conflict  with  the  objectives  of  the  1982  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Plan. 

Alternative  1  to  the  Downtown  Plan  (covered  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR) 
would  generate  about  38%  more  emissions  in  2000  (from  development  between  1990 
and  2000)  than  would  the  Downtown  Plan.    Alternative  4  would  generate  about  1% 
less  emissions  than  would  the  Downtown  Plan.    Emissions  generated  by 
Alternatives  2,  3,  and  5  would  fall  within  this  range.    The  types  of  air 
quality  impacts  under  these  alternatives  would  be  the  same  as  those  under  the 
Downtown  Plan;  their  magnitudes  would  vary  in  proportion  to  their  differences 
in  emissions. 

The  pollutant  emissions  and  CO  concentrations  shown  in  Tables  7  and  8  were 
projected  for  1990  on  the  basis  of  two  different  sets  of  future  growth 
assumptions,  with  differing  results.    In  one  case,  a  list  of  specific  projects 
proposed,  approved,  and  under  construction  was  used  (the  list  of  Cumulative 
Office  Development  in  Downtown  San  Francisco,  March  10,  1984).    In  the  other 
case,  the  employment  growth  trend  approach  of  the  Downtown  Plan  EIR  was  used, 
and  those  projections  presented.    In  both  cases,  the  method  for  the  air 
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quality  analyses  was  identical.    However,  the  results  using  projected 
cumulative  development  are  not  directly  comparable  with  those  from  the 
Downtown  Plan  DEIR  for  several  reasons: 

First,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  projected  cumulative  development  on 
the  list  would  be  completed  and  occupied  sometime  between  1990  and  2000, 
rather  than  in  either  of  those  two  analysis  years  which  were  used  in  the 
Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    The  pollutant  emissions  and  CO  concentrations  were 
calculated  for  1990  using  the  cumulative  list,  even  though  those  projects  are 
not  expected  to  be  completed  until  the  mid-19901 s,  in  order  to  provide  the 
possibility  of  some  comparison  with  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  results. 
However,  this  has  the  effect  of  artificially  increasing  the  cumulative  list 
results,  because  average-vehicle  emission  rates  will  decline  with  time,  as  a 
result  of  federal  and  state  controls. 

Second,  the  transportation  analysis  used  for  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR 
differs  from  that  used  for  the  cumulative  list,  as  described  in  the  previous 
Transportation  section  of  this  report.    Briefly,  these  differences  include  the 
fact  that  a  cumulative  list-based  analysis  assumes  that  the  same  proportion  of 
new  employees  would  commute  by  private  auto  as  is  currrently  the  case.  In 
contrast,  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  analysis  projects  a  shift  of  commuters 
from  driving  alone  to  carpool  and  transit,  because  commute  routes  such  as  the 
Bay  Bridge  are  already  at  or  near  capacity  and  could  not  accommodate  all  of 
the  vehicles  that  would  be  used  if  the  proportion  of  persons  driving  alone  to 
work  remained  constant. 

Other  reasons  for  the  differences  include  the  use  in  the  cumulative  list 
analysis  of  a  constant  regional  distribution  of  trips,  whereas  the  Downtown 
Plan  Draft  EIR  forecasts  a  declining  percentage  of  new  employees  residing  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  lack  in  the  cumulative  list  approach  of  discounting 
factors  to  account  for  trips  between  individual  projects  within  the  Downtown. 

Thus,  total  (regional)  vehicle-miles-travelled  and  the  resulting  pollutant 
emissions  projected  using  the  cumulative  list  approach  are  considered 
artificially  high.    On  a  local  intersection  basis,  traffic  volumes  and  the 
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resulting  CO  concentrations  might  or  might  not  be  higher  with  the  cumulative 
list  approach,  depending  on  the  particular  location.    This  is  because  the 
cumulative     list  method  does  not  distribute  traffic  on  all  the  same  streets  in 
the  same  proportions  as  does  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  method. 
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D.  ENERGY 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  predicts  future  electricity  consumption,  based 
on  the  electricity  use  of  18  recently  constructed  buildings  in  the  downtown 
area,  to  be  about  18  kWh  per  square  foot  per  year./l/    This  number  includes  an 
estimate  of  the  base  power  consumption  of  the  building  core,  such  as  iir 
circulation,  cooling,  mechanical  and  lighting  loads,  as  well  as  electricity 
demands  due  to  increased  use  of  electronic  office  machines  including  copiers, 
computers  and  word  processors,  which  are  generally  in  operation  the  entire 
work  day.    Yearly  estimated  electrical  consumption  for  the  projected  19 
million  square  feet  of  additional  office  space  in  downtown  San  Francisco  would 
be  approximately  340  million  kWh  of  energy  per  year,  using  the  list  of 
Cumulative  Office  Development  (March  10,  1984,  see  Appendix  B,  Table  B-2,  of 
this  report).      Energy  used  by  the  project  would  contribute  about  0.9%  of  the 
total  energy  which  would  be  used  by  cumulative  development. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  in  examining  its  ten-year  load  growth 
projections  for  San  Francisco,  believes  that  growth  rates  of  net  new  office 
space  in  the  downtown  area  will  diminish  in  the  next  decade  from  the  historic 
figure  of  1.5  million  square  feet  per  year  to  between  1  million  and  1.2 
million  square  feet  per  year./2/    The  utility  company's  current  analysis  of  a 
typical  office  building  yielded  an  annual  consumption  of  about  17  kWh  per 
square  foot.    This  agrees  with  the  City's  estimate  (noted  above),  within  the 
limits  of  estimation  methodology.    Using  these  figures,  total  increased  energy 
demand  for  the  next  decade  would  be  approximately  200  million  kWh  of 
electricity  per  year,  less  than  projected  using  the  cumulative  list.  The 
lower  PG&E  prediction  is  largely  due  to  its  lower  estimation  of  future 
development. 

Projections  of  energy  use  discussed  in  the  Downtown  Plan  DEIR  indicate  an 
increase  of  about  210  million  kWh  of  annual  electricity  consumption  between 
1984  and  1990  as  a  result  of  all  new  development  occurring  in  the  C-3 
District.    Between  1990  and  2000,  annual  electrical  consumption  rates  would 
increase  by  330  to  350  million  kWh  above  present  figures,  or  120  million  to 
140  million  kWh  above  the  increases  estimated  for  the  1984-1990  per iod . /3/Both 
estimates  are  for  growth  that  would  occur  under  the  Downtown  Plan 
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scenario. /4/Electricity  requirements  for  development  that  would  occur  with  the 
Alternatives  proposed  in  the  Downtown  Plan  DEIR  predict  an  increased  annual 
demand  of  between  300  million  kWh  and  500  million  kWh  between  1984  and 

2000. /5/ 

Estimates  referred  to  in  the  Downtown  Plan  DEIR  are  not  directly  comparable  to 
those  estimates  made  by  applying  a  kWh  per  square  foot  per  year  generation 
factor  to  the  square  footage  of  projected  cumulative  development  (list  method) 
for  two  reasons.    First,  the  energy  projections  made  using  the  list  method 
estimate  energy  demand  at  the  time  of  full  buildout  (mid  1990' s)  rather  than 
during  the  1984-1990  and  1990-2000  time  periods  as  in  the  Downtown  Plan  DEIR. 
Second,  about  75%  of  the  projects  on  the  March  10,  1984  list  of  projected 
cumulative  development  in  downtown  San  Francisco  fall  within  the  C-3  District 
boundary,  which  means  the  list  method  estimates  energy  consumption  for  a 
larger  area  than  the  Downtown  Plan  DEIR.    The  PG&E  projection  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  projections  in  the  Downtown  Plan    DEIR  because  they  cover 
different  time  periods. 

Natural  gas  consumption  for  new  office  development  would  be  less  than  current 
demands,  which  include  consumption  in  older,  less-energy-efficient  buildings. 
The  Department  of  City  Planning  estimates  that  natural  gas  use  by  new 
buildings  in  the  year  2000  would  be  11  cubic  feet  per  square  foot  per 
year./6/The  Department  further  estimates  that,  between  1984  and  2000,  annual 
gas  consumption  will  grow  by  about  470  million  cubic  feet  of  which  about  210 
million  cubic  feet  would  be  for  office  uses. 

A  comparison  of  the  Downtown  Plan  and  PG&E  estimates  for  projected  energy 
demands  in  downtown  San  Francisco  for  the  last  decade  of  the  century  is 
currently  being  prepared  by  PG&E  in  a  report  to  be  released  later  this  year. 
PG&E  plans  to  meet  increased  San  Francisco  energy  demands  to  the  year  2000  are 
discussed  on  pages  IV. G. 13-14  of  the  Downtown  Plan  DEIR,  which  are  hereby 
incorporated  by  reference.    In  summary,  that  material  indicates  the  demand 
increases  in  electricity  would  be  met  from  nuclear  sources,  oil  and  gas 
facilities,  hydroelectric  and  geothermal  facilities,  and  other  sources  such  as 
cogeneration,  wind  and  imports.    PG&E  plans  to  continue  receiving  most  of  its 
natural  gas  from  Canada  and  Texas  under  long-term  contracts. 
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NOTES  -  Energy 


/!/    Unpublished  building  energy  consumption  data  supplied  by  David  Rubin, 
Department  of  City  Planning,  January  1984. 

This  information  became  available  in  early  1984  and  therefore  was  not 
available  for  use  in  earlier  EIRs. 

/2/    Ken  Austin,  Commercial -Industrial  Marketing  Supervisor,  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  letter  of  March  23,  1984.    Available  for  public  review 
at  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  Office  of  Environmental  Review,  450 
McAllister  St.,  5th  Floor,  San  Francisco. 

/3/    The  Downtown  Plan  EIR  uses  a  consumption  rate  factor  of  18  kWh/square 

foot/year  between  1984  and  1990  and  16  kWh/square  foot/year  from  1990  to 
2000.    These  different  factors  are  due  to  Title  24  revisions  to  reduce 
building  energy  budgets.    These  new  standards  would  be  reflected  by  lower 
electrical  consumption  in  buildings  constructed  by  1990. 

/4/    Downtown  Plan  DEIR,  pp.  IV.G.l  -  IV.G.17. 

/5/    Ibid.,  pp.  VII. G.l  -  VII. G. 4. 

/6/    David  Rubin,  op.  cit. 
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E.    RESIDENCE  PATTERNS  AND  HOUSING 

Future  Residence  Patterns  for  San  Francisco 

Employment  growth  and  building  development  in  downtown  San  Francisco  will 
result  in  more  employees  working  and  living  in  the  City.    Over  time,  more 
exist fng  residents  will  take  San  Francisco  jobs  and  others  who  take  San 
Francisco  jobs  will  move  into  the  City. 

Downtown  Plan  Forecast  As  Cumulative  Context 

Forecasts  of  residence  patterns  in  the  year  2000  were  prepared  for  the  Down- 
town Plan  Draft  EIR./l/    These  forecasts  incorporate  future  housing,  labor 
force,  and  employment  patterns  in  San  Francisco  and  throughout  the  region  and 
consider  changing  demographic,  housing  market,  and  transportation  factors. 

According  to  the  Downtown  Plan  forecasts,  approximately  189,000  C-3  District 
workers  would  be  living  in  San  Francisco  in  2000.    This  represents  an 
increase  of  30,000  residents  employed  in  the  C-3  District  over  the  159,000 
estimated  for  1984,  a  19  percent  increase. /2/  Relatively  more  employed  San 
Franciscans  would  be  employed  in  the  C-3  District.    The  percentage  (employed 
San  Franciscans  holding  C-3  District  jobs)  would  increase  from  45.0  percent 
in  1984  to  47.5  percent  in  2000.    Relatively  fewer  C-3  District  jobs  would  be 
held  by  San  Franciscans.    The  percentage  (C-3  District  jobs  held  by  San 
Franciscans)  would  decline  from  55.5  percent  in  1984  to  50.2  percent  in  2000. 
These  changes  would  be  the  result  of  cumulative  development  and  employment 
growth  in  the  C-3  District  between  1984  and  2000. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  two  percentages 
above.    In  each  case,  the  same  estimate  of  the  number  of  jobs  held  by  San 
Francisco  residents  is  compared  to  an  estimate  for  a  larger  group:  to  all 
employed  residents  of  the  City  in  the  first  instance  and  to  all  C-3  District 
employment  in  the  second.    The  percentages  are  different  since  the  number  of 
employed  residents  is  different  from  the  number  of  jobs.    These  pprcentages 
both  describe  the  same  employment  situation,  but  from  different  perspectives. 
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The  Downtown  Plan  forecasts  fall  within  the  range  of  estimates  of  C-3  Dis- 
trict workers  living  in  San  Francisco  that  was  identified  by  the  analysis  of 
Alternatives  in  the  Downtown  Plan  DEIR.    By  2000,  the  Alternative  forecasts 
range  from  189,000  to  193,000  C-3  District  workers  living  in  San  Francisco. 
The  relative  comparisons  described  above  apply  to  all  the  Alternatives;  the 
percentage  of  total  employed  San  Franciscans  working  in  C-3  District  jobs  in 
2000  would  be  higher  than  in  1984,  while  the  percentage  of  C-3  District  jobs 
held  by  residents  would  be  lower. 

The  residence  patterns  of  future  occupants  of  the  101  Mission  project  can  be 
estimated  using  information  developed  in  the  Dov/ntown  Plan  analysis.  This 
approach  assumes  that  employment  densities  for  the  building  and  residence 
patterns  for  those  working  in  the  building  would  reflect  the  averagp  condi- 
tions for  all  similar  buildings  and  occupants  in  the  C-3  District  in  2000. 
According  to  this  approach  there  would  be  about  330  people  employed  in  the 
project  who  would  live  in  San  Francisco.    The  project  would  account  for  about 
0.2  percent  of  all  San  Franciscans  employed  in  the  C-3  District  in  2000  under 
the  Downtov/n  Plan  forecast. /3/ 

Estimates  Rased  On  The  List  Of  Office  Projects  In  Downtown  San  Francisco 

An  alternative  means  of  evaluating  the  cumulative  effects  of  projects  such  as 
the  proposed  101  Mission  project  is  to  use  the  list  of  all  projects  that  are 
under  construction,  approved,  or  under  formal  review.    (This  list,  is 
discussed  in  Appendix  B,  of  this  report.    The  list,  includes  projects  through- 
out the  greater  downtown,  which  includes  the  C-3  District,  as  well  as  adjacent 
areas.)    It.  is  possible  to  calculate  from  the  list  the  change  in  the  number 
of  downtown  workers  living  in  San  Francisco  associated  with  this  amount  of 
development.    Adding  this  number  to  the  1984  base  estimate  of  downtown 
workers  residing  in  San  Francisco  produces  an  estimate  of  total  downtown 
workers  living  in  the  City,  once  all  projects  on  the  list,  wore  built  and 
occupied.    The  results  from  this  approach  indicate  that  about  230,000  workers 
in  the  greater  downtown  aroa  would  live  in  San  Francisco  at  that  f.ime./4/ 
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This  approach  usp^  data  from  the  1983  Transportation  Guidelines  to  estimate 
the  residence  patterns  of  future  employees  in  the  buildings  on  the  list. 
Unlike  the  Downtown  Plan  forecast  approach,  this  approach  incorporates  no 
changes  over  time  in  either  employment  densities  or  residence  patterns.  Tt 
assumes  that  current  average  conditions  (reflected  in  the  Transportation 
Guide! ines)  would  continue  throughout  the  build-out  period  for  the  list. 

The  project  would  account  for  about  0.1  percent  of  all  downtown  workers 
living  in  San  Francisco  when  all  projects  on  the  list  were  built  and 
occupied.    The  project  would  represent  a  smaller  share  of  future  activity  in 
the  qreater  downtown  area  than  of  activity  in  the  C-3  District  alone. 

Differences  In  Cumulative  Approaches 

There  are  several  important  differences  between  the  two  approaches  to  cumula- 
tive analysis:    the  Downtown  Plan  approach  of  forecasting  space  and  employ- 
ment and  the  approach  of  using  a  list  of  proposed  projects.    (A  detailed 
comparison  of  the  two  approaches  is  presented  in  Section  V.A,  Introduction  to 
Cumulative  Impact  Analysis.)    The  first  approach  incorporates  forecasts  of 
new  development  for  all  land  uses  (office,  retail,  hotel,  and  housing)  and 
accounts  for  the  demolition  and  conversion  of  existing  space.    The  second 
approach  accounts  for  the  net  addition  of  office  and  retail  development. 
Moreover,  the  Downtown  Plan  forecast  methodology  incorporates  changes  in 
economic  activity  and  employment  that  would  occur  in  the  use  oF  existing 
space,  while  the  list  includes  the  changes  accommodated  by  net  new  construc- 
tion and  some  conversions. /5/    The  Downtown  Plan  forecast  also  includes 
employment  growth,  such  as  building  maintenance  and  construction  employment, 
that  is  not  directly  related  to  the  occupancy  of  space.    The  Downtown  Plan 
forecast  incorporates  changes  over  time  in  residence  patterns,  reflecting 
changes  in  the  regional  distribution  of  population,  housing,  and  employment. 
The  list  approach  applies  relationships  derived  from  current  conditions  to 
the  future  situation,  assuming  no  changes  over  time.    The  Downtown  Plan 
approach  is  currently  limited  to  the  C-3  District  while  the  list  covers  a 
larger  geographic  area.    In  addition,  there  is  no  definite  timeframe 
associated  with  the  list,  while  the  Downtown  Plan  forecast  represents  a  best 
estimate  of  the  development  likely  to  be  built  and  occupied  from  1984  to 
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?000.    It  is  because  of  these  differences  that  the  cumulative  estimates  of 
future  residence  patterns  under  each  approach  are  not  comparable.  Within 
each  approach,  however,  the  project  can  be  compared  to  the  cumulative  totals 
as  described  above. 

Housing  Market  Implications  for  San  Francisco/6/ 

With  continued  employment  growth,  there  would  be  more  people  with  preferences 
for  San  Francisco  housing  and  with  greater  financial  resources  to  pay  for 
housing.    This  additional  demand  for  housing  would  be  added  to  an  otherwise 
large  group  of  consumers  with  preferences  for  City  housing. 

The  supply  of  housing  is  expected  to  be  expanded  in  San  Francisco.  However, 
the  private  market  is  currently  unable  to  directly  produce  an  adequate  supply 
of  affordable  housing.    This  situation  arises  from  a  number  of  national, 
regional,  and  local  factors  and  is  expected  to  continue. 

There  would  be  greater  competition  for  available  housing  units  with 
employment  growth  than  without  it.    As  a  result  of  increased  competition, 
housing  prices  and  rents  would  be  higher  with  continued  employment  growth 
than  without  it.    How  much  higher  depends  on  the  future  of  other  factors 
(such  as  interest  rates  and  the  availability  of  financing)  and  cannot  be 
easily  quantified.    Generally,  continued  employment  growth  at  the  levels 
reflected  by  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  forecast  and  the  cumulative  list 
could  contribute  to  a  future  situation  where  housing  prices  and  rents  are 
moderately  higher,  on  average,  than  current  levels.    At  a  minimum,  employment 
growth  is  likely  to  be  among  the  factors  which  keep  prices  and  rents  at  their 
current  levels,  in  constant  dollars. 

A  more  competitive  City  housing  market  with  higher  prices/rents  would  affect 
the  type  and  quality  of  housing  that  can  be  purchased  or  rented  for  various 
prices  and  rents,  the  share  of  financial  resources  devoted  to  housing,  and 
the  extent  to  which  housing  needs  and  preferences  are  met.    Over  the  long 
term,  it  could  also  affect  the  mix  of  types  of  residents  in  the  City. 
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Different  households  would  be  affected  in  different  ways.    There  would  be 
people  who  decide  not  to  move  into  the  City  and  existing  residents  who  would 
eventually  move  out  of  the  City  for  more  acceptable  housing  elsewhere.  There 
would  be  many  individuals  who  continue  to  live  in  San  Francisco  and  pay 
higher  prices/rents  for  City  housing.    Still  others,  who  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  more,  would  accept  housing  which  does  not  meet  their  prefer- 
ences or  needs.    And  finally,  there  would  be  owners  of  existing  units  who 
would  benefit  to  the  extent  that  their  housing  appreciates. 

Generally,  those  households  with  fewer  financial  resources  available  to  pay 
for  housing  would  make  the  most  sacrifices  in  adapting  to  more  competitive 
market  conditions.    They  would  have  less  ability  to  compete  for  housing  and 
fewer  options  available  to  them.    San  Francisco  currently  has  and  will 
continue  to  attract  a  large  number  of  persons  that  would  be  faced  with  these 
difficulties  in  securing  housing. 

The  proposed  project,  as  part  of  the  future  pattern  of  downtown  office 
development,  would  contribute  to  these  housing  market  impacts.    The  project's 
individual  contribution  cannot  be  separately  identified. 

Regional  Perspective  on  Residence  Patterns  and  Housing 

The  residence  patterns  of  San  Francisco  workers  can  also  be  considered  from  a 
regional  perspective.    In  fact,  future  labor  force,  housing,  and  employment 
throughout  the  region  were  important  factors  in  the  Downtown  Plan  residence 
patterns  forecasts.    Expected  trends  in  labor  force  participation,  workers 
per  household,  housing  production,  and  employment  growth  provided  the  future 
regional  context  in  which  the  Downtown  Plan  forecasts  were  prepared. 

Table  9  presents  residence  patterns  forecasts  for  C-3  District  workers  as 
prepared  for  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  and  an  alternative  residence 
patterns  forecast  for  downtown  workers  using  the  March  10,  1984  list  of 
downtown  projects. /7/    Both  residence  patterns  forecasts  are  also  shown  as 
percentages  of  the  total  employed  population  in  each  part  of  the  region,  as 
forecast  by  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  (ABAG)./8/ 
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Th»  Downtown  Plan  1984  estimates  and  forecasts  for  ?000  (first  three  columns 
on  the  left)  indicate  that  the  largest  number  of  C-3  District  workers  would 
live  in  San  Francisco,  followed  by  the  east  bay,  the  peninsula,  and  the  north 
bay.    The  largest  increase  of  C-3  District  workers  would  be  for  those  living 
in  the  east  bay,  followed  by  San  Francisco,  the  peninsula  and  the  north  bay. 
The  next  three  columns  compare  the  Downtown  Plan  residence  patterns  forecasts 
for  C-3  District  workers  to  ABAG's  forecasts  of  total  employed  residents 
throughout  the  region.    C-3  District  workers  would  represent  a  relatively 
"large  share  of  all  employed  San  Franciscans  and  relatively  smaller  propor- 
tions of  the  labor  force  in  other  Bay  Area  counties.    Comparing  1984  and 
2000,  there  would  not  be  major  changes  in  the  C-3  District  percentanes  of  the 
labor  force  in  each  area.    The  same  conclusions  would  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  of  the  five  Alternatives  to  the  Downtown  Plan. 

The  residence  patterns  forecast  using  the  list  of  downtown  projects  leads  to 
similar  conclusions.    In  this  case,  the  residence  patterns  for  downtown 
workers  do  not  consider  changes  over  time  in  regional  labor  force,  housing, 
and  employment. /9/    The  downtown  workers  estimated  using  this  approach  also 
represent  a  large  share  of  both  the  totals  and  the  growth  of  employed 
residents  in  San  Francisco  and  relatively  smaller  shares  of  both  the  totals 
and  growth  of  employed  residents  elsewhere  in  the  region.    As  in  the  case  of 
the  Downtown  Plan  forecast  in  2000,  there  would  not  be  large  changes  from  the 
1984  percentages  showing  downtown  workers  relative  to  the  rest  of  the 
region's  labor  force. 

Because  regional  housing  supply  assumptions  are  one  basis  for  the  forecasts, 
the  above  observation  that  the  changes  over  time  in  the  C-3  District  or 
downtown  worker  percentages  of  the  region's  labor  force  in  each  area  would 
not  be  large  indicates  that  C-3  District/downtown  workers  would  not  require 
much  larger  shares  of  the  region's  housing  in  the  future  than  they  do  now. 
In  the  future,  the  relationship  between  C-3  District/downtown  workers  and 
other  workers  competing  for  housing  in  the  region  would  be  relatively  similar 
to  the  conditions  in  1984. 
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In  terms  of  the  region's  housing  market,  downtown  development  and  employment 
growth  would  not,  by  themselves,  have  a  major  effect  on  the  housing  markets 
in  other  Bay  Area  counties  or  in  the  region  overall.    As  a  part  of  total 
regional  employment  growth  to  the  year  2000,  however,  increases  in  San 
Francisco  employment  can  be  viewed  as  contributing  to  regional  housing 
demand.    A  strong  regional  economy  has  been  and  will :  continue. to  be  a. factor 
supporting  a  competitive  regional  housing  market  with  relatively  high  housing 
prices  and  rents. 


NOTES  -  Residence  Patterns  and  Housing 


/!/  For  a  description  of  the  methodology  used  to  forecast  residence  patterns, 
see  Appendix  I,  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  pp.  I. 8-1. 30.    For  a  description  of 
existing  and  forecast  future  residence  patterns  of  C-3  District  workers,  see 
Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  Section  IV. D,  Residence  Patterns  and  Housing. 

HI    Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  p.  IV.D.67. 

/3/    In  order  to  ensure  consistency  with  the  cumulative  transportation 
analysis  and  to  provide  information  on  region-wide  impacts,  this  section  does 
not  use  the  OHPP  and  101  Montgomery  formulas  for  estimating  the  number  of 
workers  who  would  live  in  San  Francisco.    These  formulas  only  provide 
estimates  of  office  workers  living  in  San  Francisco;  they  do  not  include 
factors  for  estimating  workers  living  in  other  parts  of  the  region.  These 
formulas  were  applied  to  the  project  in  the  original  FEIR,  p.  105. 

/4/  For  the  1984  estimates  of  workers  in  the  greater  downtown  area,  the  C-3 
District  estimates  of  employment  and  residence  patterns  prepared  for  the 
Downtown  Plan  DEIR  were  used  as  a  base  to  which  order-of-magni tude  estimates 
for  that  year  for  the  other  downtown  areas  were  added.    The  Transportation 
Guidel ines  were  used  to  estimate  employment  and  residence  patterns  for 
projects  on  the  March  10,  1984  list  for  the  greater  downtown  area.  The 
workers  associated  with  these  new  projects  were  added  to  the  1984  base  year 
total  estimate. 

/5/    As  explained  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  the  use  of  existing  space 
is  expected  to  intensify  by  the  year  2000.    For  example,  office  employment 
growth  is  forecast  to  exceed  the  growth  of  employment  that  would  be  accom- 
modated by  the  development  of  new  office  space.    From  1990  to  2000,  more 
intensified  use  of  existing  space  would  be  equivalent  to  about  a  40  percent 
increase  in  the  net  addition  of  office  space  forecast  for  that  period.  (See 
p.  IV.B.41  in  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.) 

/6/    This  subsection  presents  a  summary  of  the  discussion  in  the  Downtown 
Plan  Draft  EIR  (see  pp.  IV.D.77  -  IV.D.82  and  pp.  1.1  -  1.8),  which  is  hereby 
incorporated  by  reference  pursuant  to  State  CEQA  Guidelines,  Section  15150. 
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I'll  As  explained  earlier,  there  are  several  differences  in  the  estimates  of 
employment  and  residence  patterns  derived  from  these  two  approaches  to 
cumulative  analysis.    The  most  important  differences  are  apparent  in  the  two 
employment  estimates  shown  in  this  table.    The  Downtown  Plan  employment 
totals  for  the  C-3  District  are  smaller  than  the  total  employment  estimate 
for  the  greater  downtown  area,  primarily  because  the  latter  estimate  covers 
the  C-3  District,  plus  other  areas  such  as  the  south  of  Market  area,  Civic 
Center,  and  the  northern  waterfront.    The  growth  for  this  larger  downtown 
area  is  smaller  than  the  C-3  District  growth,  however,  because  the  list  of 
downtown  projects  includes  known  projects,  not  all  development  likely  to 
occur  by  20C0 ,  and  also  does  not  incorporate  changes  in  the  use  of  existing 
space,  such  as  increasing  office  employment  densities. 

/?>,'  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments,  Projections  '83.    This  report 
presents  forecasts  from  1980  to  2000  of  population,  employment,  households 
and  employed  residents  for  each  of  the  nine  Bay  Area  counties. 

/9/  The  distribution  of  downtown  workers  among  the  Bay  Area  counties  is  based 
on  the  residence  patterns  forecasts  for  1984  prepared  for  the  Downtown  Plan 
Draft  EIR  and  cn  the  Department  of  City  Planning's  Transportation  Guidelines 
for  Environmental  Impact  Review,  September,  1983. 
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The  mitigation  measures  described  in  the  FEIR  as  "Measures  Proposed  as  Part  of 
the  Project"  were  part  of  project  plans  and  were  also  incorporated  as  con- 
ditions of  project  approval  by  City  Planning  Commission  Resolution  No.  9123. 
Measures  not  described  in  the  FEIR,  whether  or  not  they  were  part  of  the 
project,  are  described  below. 

A.  TRANSPORTATION 

Measures  Included  As  Part  of  Project 

Project  Environmental  Impact  Reports  prepared  subsequent  to  the  FEIR  on  the 
101  Mission  project,  which  included  a  complete  cumulative  analysis  fully 
covering  17  million  or  more  square  feet  of  new  office  space,  did  not  result  in 
adoption  of  any  new  mitigation  measures  that  would  reduce  cumulative  transpor- 
tation effects  caused  by  an  individual  project.    Other  measures  that  would 
reduce  cumulative  city-wide  and  regional  transportation  effects  could  be 
implemented  by  public  agencies  but  are  not  feasible  or  appropriate  for  indi- 
vidual project  sponsors  as  noted  below. 

Measures  That  Could  be  Implemented  By  Public  Agencies 

If  the  City  were  to  adopt  and  implement  the  transportation  improvements  des- 
cribed in  the  Downtown  Plan,  cumulative  transportation  impacts  would  be 
reduced  within  San  Francisco  and,  to  the  extent  that  San  Francisco  could 
influence  transportation  improvements  recommended  in  the  Plan  for  areas  out- 
side the  City,  adoption  of  the  Plan  would  reduce  regional  cumulative  impacts 
caused  by  downtown  growth.    The  Downtown  Plan  is  presently  under  review; 
action  on  the  Plan  is  expected  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  during  late 
summer,  1984. 

Should  the  Downtown  Plan  not  be  implemented,  the  City  could  act  to  implement 
the  transportation  mitigations  described  in  Section  V.E.,  Mitigation,  pages 
V.E.4-28,  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    These  measures  are  similar  or 
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identical  to  those  in  the  Oowntown  Plan  and  include,  in  summary:  measures  to 
construct  and  maintain  rail  rapid  transit  lines  from  downtown  San  Francisco  to 
suburban  corridors  and  major  non-downtown  centers  in  San  Francisco;  measures 
to  fund  Vehicle  Acquisition  Plans  for  San  Francisco  and  regional  transit 
agencies  to  expand  existing  non-rail  transit  service;  provide  exclusive 
transit  lanes  on  City  streets  and  on  freeways;  reduce  incentives  to  drive  by 
reducing  automobile  capacities  of  bridges  and  highways  in  certain 
circumstances  and  by  discouraging  long-term  parking;  measures  to  encourage 
carpools,  vanpools,  and  bicycle  use;  and  measures  to  improve  pedestrian  circu- 
lation within  downtown  San  Franci sco. /I/    Some  of  the  Implementing  Actions 
would  require  approval  by  decision-makers  outside  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco;  many  of  the  measures  would  require  action  by  City  agencies  other 
than  the  City  Planning  Commission,  such  as  the  San  Francisco  Public  Utilities 
Commission  and/or  Board  of  Supervisors.    These  measures  are  system-wide 
measures  that  must  be  implemented  by  public  agencies.    Other  than  project- 
specific  measures  such  as  the  parking  mitigation  measures  described  above  as 
part  of  the  project  or  such  as  the  Transit  Impact  Development  Fee  assessment 
required  by  San  Francisco  ordinance  224-81  which  contribute  indirectly  to 
implementation  of  these  system-wide  measures,  it  is  not  appropriate  or  reason- 
able to  impose  mitigation  at  system-wide  levels  on  individual  projects. 

Measures  Not  Included  As  Part  of  the  Project 

The  following  measures  would  contribute  to  mitigation  of  cumulative  transpor- 
tation impacts  but  are  not  included  as  part  of  the  project. 

1.    A  portion  of  the  office  space  in  the  project  could  be  required  to  remain 
vacant.    This  measure  would  reduce  the  number  of  new  employees  with  jobs 
in  downtown,  although  not  necessarily  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  space  left  vacant,  since  some  firms  that  might  otherwise  have  occupied 
the  space  could  merely  increase  employee  density.    To  the  extent  that 
fewer  people  were  employed  downtown,  fewer  commuters  would  contribute  to 
cumulative  peak-period  transportation  effects.    Project  sponsor  has 
rejected  this  measure  as  economically  infeasible.    The  City  Planning 
Commission  will  determine  whether  or  not  to  impose  the  measure  as  a 
condition  of  approval. 
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2.    Increasing  contribution  requirements  over  and  above  the  present  $5.00  per 
square  foot  requirement  imposed  by  San  Francisco  Ordinance  220-81  (Transit 
Impact  Development  Fee)  would  provide  further  funding  to  San  Francisco  for 
transit  and  parking  and  possibly  traffic  impact  mitigation,  depending  upon 
the  purposes  for  which  the  fees  might  be  designated.    These  fees  might 
allow  transportation  improvements  such  as  those  described  in  the  Downtown 
Plan  DEIR  to  be  implemented  earlier  than  would  be  possible  through 
Federal,  State  or  other  City  funding.    The  City  Planning  Commission  has  no 
jurisdiction  to  require  such  mitigation.    CEQA  does  not  confer  on  the 
decision  maker  independent  authority  to  mitigate  where  separate  legis- 
lative authority  is  not  otherwise  available.    (Pub.  Res.  Code  §21004.) 

B.  AIR  QUALITY 

Measures  that  would  reduce  transportation  impacts  by  reducing  the  number  of 
vehicle  miles  traveled  would  reduce  cumulative  air  quality  effects. 

C.  HOUSING 

By  complying  with  the  Commission's  condition  in  the  project  approval  reso- 
lution (City  Planning  Commission  Resolution  No.  9123)  requiring  that  180 
housing  units  be  built  in  San  Francisco,  the  project  has  reduced  or  will 
reduce  project-specific  contributions  to  cumulative  housing  impacts  in  San 
Francisco  to  an  acceptable  level.    The  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  to 
require  housing  construction  in  other  localities. 

D.  ENERGY 

The  project  is  required  to  comply  with  Title  24  Energy  Standards  and  thus 
would  not  breach  state  standards  for  energy  consumption.    The  project  also 
included  a  provision  to  review  actual  energy  consumption  one  year  after  occu- 
pancy, with  implementation  of  those  energy  conservation  measures  with  a  3-year 
or  less  payback  (see  FEIR  p.  116a).    No  new  mitigation  measures  to  reduce 
energy  consumption  are  necessary.    The  measures  included  as  part  of  the 
project  would  reduce  energy  impacts  to  an  insignificant  level. 
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NOTES  -  Mitigation 

l\l  Department  of  City  Planning,  Downtown  Plan  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Report,  EE81.3,  March  16,  1984,  Section  V.E.,  "Transportation  and  Circu- 
lation," pp  V.E.4-28.    This  material  is  hereby  incorporated  by  reference 
and  is  summarized  in  the  above  text. 
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BE  AVOIDED  IF  THE  PROJECT  IS  IMPLEMENTED 


The  following  are  expected  significant  impacts  subject  to  final  determination 
by  the  City  Planning  Commission  as  part  of  its  certification  process.  Chapter 
VII.  of  the  Final  Supplemental  EIR  will  be  revised,  if  necessary,  to  reflect 
the  Commission's  findings. 

This  chapter  identifies  significant  cumulative  environmental  impacts  that 
could  not  be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  an  insignificant  level  by  mitigation 
measures  included  as  part  of  the  project,  as  described  in  Chapter  VI. 
Mitigation. 

Note  that  contributions  of  the  project  to  possible  cumulative  impacts  on 
energy  use  and  housing  demand  have  been  mitigated  to  a  level  of  insignificance 
by  measures  required  as  part  of  the  project  approval. 

The  project  would  be  part  of  a  trend  of  denser  development  in  downtown  San 
Francisco.    The  project  would  contribute  to  cumulative  traffic  increases  on 
downtown  streets  and  on  freeways  and  bridges  near  downtown  San  Francisco,  and 
would  contribute  to  cumulative  passenger  loading  impacts  on  Muni,  BART  and 
other  transit  carriers.    Mitigation  measures  are  available  which  would  reduce 
these  effects  on  a  system-wide  basis;  these  mitigation  measures  could  be 
implemented  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  other  agencies  with 
jurisdiction  over  highways,  bridges  and  transit  systems  but  could  not  be 
implemented  by  individual  project  sponsors. 
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Tom  Jordan,  Dir.  Bureau  Services 
Public  Utilities  Commission 
949  Presidio  Avenue,  Room  150 
San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

Wallace  Wortman,  Dir.  of  Property 
SF  Real  Estate  Dept. 
450  McAllister  Street,  Room  600 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Bill  Witte,  Director 

Mayor's  Economic  Development  Council 

100  Larkin  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Deborah  Lerner 

Recreation  &  Park  Department 
McLaren  Lodge,  Golden  Gate  Park 
Fell  &  Stanyan  Streets 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117 

MEDIA 

Patrick  Douglas 

San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 

2700  -  19th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

Evelyn  Hsu 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

925  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
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The  Sun  Reporter 
1366  Turk  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94115 

Rob  Waters 
Tenderloin  Times 
146  Leavenworth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

LIBRARIES 

Faith  Van  Liere 
Documents  Library 
City  Library  -  Civic  Center 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Lin  Max 

Cogswell  College  Library 
600  Stockton  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

Jean  Circiello 

EPA  Library 

215  Fremont  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Government  Documents  Section 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA  94305 

Dora  Ng 

Government  Publications 
SF  State  University 
1630  Holloway  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94132 

Inst,  of  Govt.  Studies 
1209  Moses  Hall 
UC  Berkeley 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law 
Library 

200  McAllister  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 


AIA 

San  Francisco  Chapter 

790  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Steve  Anderson 

Charter  Commercial  Brokerage 
Market  Research  Dept. 
Two  Embarcadero  Center,  #1860 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Alice  Suet  Yee  Barkley 
Bennet  &  Barkley 
100  California  St.,  Suite  970 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Bay  Area  Council 

348  World  Trade  Center 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Albert  Beck 

c/o  Geography  Department 
California  State  Univ.,  Chico 
Chi co,  CA  95929 

Bendix  Environmental 
Research,  Inc. 
1390  Market,  #902 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Tony  Blaczek 

Finance  Dept.,  Coldwell  Banker 
1  Embarcadero  Center,  23rd  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

John  E.  Bonin 

Knowlton  Realty,  Inc. 

1  Embarcadero  Center,  #2720 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Peter  Bosselman 
Environmental  Simulation  Lab. 
119  Wurster  Hall 
UC  Berkeley 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 

Roger  Boyer  Associates 
215  Leidesdorf 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
Attn:  Anita 

Jonnie  T.  Jacobs,  Esq. 
Brobeck,  Phleger,  Harrison 
One  Market  Plaza 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 


Michael  Buck 

1333  -  35th  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94122 

David  Capron 
Lincoln  Property  Co. 
222  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Dale  Carlson 

369  Pine  Street,  #800 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Kent  Soule 

Chickering  &  Gregory 

3  Embarcadero  Center,  23rd  Floor 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Coalition  for  SF  Neighborhoods 

Mrs.  Dor ice  Murphy 

175  Yukon  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Joseph  Cortiz 

2853  -  22nd  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

Calvin  Dare 
Cushman  Wakefield 
555  California,  #2700 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Alex  Diamondidis 
58  Varennes 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

DKS  Associates 

1419  Broadway,  Suite  700 

Oakland,  CA  94612-2069 

Rita  Dorst 

RB  International  Services 
9  Boston  Ship  Plaza 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Lloyd  Pflueger 
Downtown  Association 
582  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Downtown  Senior 
Social  Services 
295  Eddy  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
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GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  (Cont.) 


Michael  V.  Dyett 

Blayney-Dyett 

70  Zoe  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Leslie  deBoer 

EPR,  Inc. 

649  Front  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Jo  Julin 
ESA 

1291  E.  Hillsdale  Blvd.,  Suite  300 
Foster  City,  CA  94404 

Farella  Braun  &  Martel 

235  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Connie  Parrish 
Friends  of  the  Earth 
1045  Sansome  Street,  #404 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Grant  Dehart 
Heritage 

2007  Franklin  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

Charles  Gill 

The  Aspen  Group  West,  Inc. 
505  Sansome  St.,  Suite  1005 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Annette  M.  Granucci 
Commercial  News  Publishing  Co. 
125  Twelfth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Gruen,Gruen  &  Associates 

564  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Donald  Head  &  Associates 
109  Minna  Street,  #293 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Robert  L.  Gibney,  Jr. 
Heller,  Ehrman,  White  &  McAuliffe 
44  Montgomery  St.,  32nd  Fl. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 


Valerie  Hersey 
Munsel le-Brown 
950  Battery 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Sue  Hestor 

4536  -  20th  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Carl  Imparato 

1205  Garfield 

Albany,  CA  94706 

Gordon  Jacoby 
Jefferson  Associates 
683  McAllister  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Jones  Lang  Wootton 

One  Embarcadero  Center,  Suite  710 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Robert  Fan,  Lee  &  Fan 
Architecture  &  Planning,  Inc. 
580  Market  Street,  Suite  300 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Brent  Kato 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly 
333  Valencia  Street,  2nd  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Carol  Lester 

Lawyers  Title  Company  of  SF 
300  Montgomery  St.,  Suite  1135 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Barry  Livingston 

Urban  Center  Development  Ltd. 

One  Embarcadero  Center,  Suite  2216 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Doug  Longyear 

Finance  Dept.  Coldwell  Banker 
1  Embarcadero  Center,  23rd  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Rolf  Wheeler 

Marathon  U.S.  Realties,  Inc. 
595  Market  St.,  Suite  1330 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Robert  Meyers  Associates 

582  Market  Street,  Suite  1208 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 
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GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  (Cont.) 


Leland  S.  Meyerzove 

KPOO  -  FM 

P.O.  Box  6149 

San  Francisco,  CA  94101 

Charles  Hall  Page  &  Associates 

364  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Susan  Pearlstine 
Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro 
P.O.  Box  7880 
San  Francisco,  CA  94120 

Gloria  Root 

Planning  Analysis  &  Dev. 
530  Chestnut  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Mrs.  G.  Bland  Piatt 

339  Walnut  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94118 

Deborah  McNamee 
Research  &  Decisions  Corp. 
375  Sutter  Street,  Suite  300 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

David  P.  Rhoades 

120  Montgomery  Street,  Suite  1600 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Mrs.  H.  Klussman,  Pres. 
San  Francisco  Beautiful 
41  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Stanley  Smith 

San  Francisco  Building  &  Construction 
Trades  Council 
400  Alabama  Street,  Room  100 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

Richard  Morten 
SF  Chamber  of  Commerce 
465  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

G.  Kirkland,  Exec.  Director 
SF  Conv.  &  Visitors  Bureau 
201  -  3rd  Street,  Suite  900 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

PG&E 

One  Market  Plaza,  Suite  3001 

San  Francisco,  CA  94106  c 

Attn:    Ken  Austin 


SF  Ecology  Center 

13  Columbus  Avenue 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

San  Francisco  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
251  Kearny  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Bernard  Speckman 

San  Francisco  Labor  Council 

1855  Folsom  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

San  Francisco  Organizing  Project 

1208  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

San  Francisco  Planning  & 
Urban  Research  Association 
312  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

David  Jones 

San  Franciscans  for  Reasonable 
Growth 

241  Bartlett 

San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

Frank  Noto 

San  Francisco  Forward 
375  Sutter  Street,  #400 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

Tony  Kilroy 

San  Francisco  Tomorrow 

942  Market  Street,  Room  505 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

John  Sanger  &  Associates 

2340  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Senior  Escort  Program 
South  of  Market  Branch 
814  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Becky  Evans 

Sierra  Club 

530  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

South  of  Market  Alliance 

74  Langton  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 


GROUPS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  (Cont.) 


Square  One  Film  &  Video 

725  Filbert  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 

Wayne  Stiefvater 
Appraisal  Consultants 
701  Sutter  Street,  2nd  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

John  Elberling 
TODCO 

230  Fourth  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

Rod  Teter 

Cahill  Construction  Co. 

425  California  Street,  Suite  2300 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Jerry  Tone,  Loan  Officer 
Real  Estate  Industries  Group 
Wells  Farge  Bank,  N.A. 
475  Sansome  Street,  19th  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Timothy  Tosta 

333  Market  Street,  #2230 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Jeff  Vance 

Campeau  Corporation 

681  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Kathy  Van  Velsor 

19  Chula  Lane 

San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Steven  Weicker 

899  Pine  Street,  #1610 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

Howard  Wexler 

235  Montgomery,  27th  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Eunice  Willette 

1323  Gilman  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94124 

Leslie  Yee 

1531  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94133 


Marie  Zeller 

Whisler-Patri 

590  Folsom  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

ADJACENT  PROPERTY  OWNERS 

Transamerica  Title  Insurance 

244  Pine  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

Donald  R.  &  James  R.  Viegas 
c/o  Spear  Street  Restaurant 
124  Spear  Street 
San  Francisco,  Ca  94105 

Western  Title  Insurance 

350  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  Ca  94104 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  SF 
c/o  Facilities  Planning  Dept. 
P.O.  Box  7702 
San  Francisco,  CA  94120 

Southern  Pacific  Land  Co. 
c/o  W.A.  Finsterbusch 
1  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Jefferson  Wilson,  Postmaster 

1300  Evans  Ave. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94188-9998 
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APPENDIX  A 

PEREMPTORY  WRIT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  MANDAMUS 
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SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  CALIFORNIA 
COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCANS  FOR  REASONABLE  GROWTH, 
Petitioner, 

v. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
et  al . , 

Respondents . 


LINCOLN /MI SS ION/SPEAR  ASSOCIATES, 


Real  Party  in  Interest; 


No.  791326 


PEREMPTORY  WRIT 
OF  ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANDAMUS 
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People  of  the  State  of  California 

To  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,    the  City 
Planning  Commission,    and  the  Board  of  Permit  Appeals, 
Respondents : 

YOU  ARE  HEREBY  COMMANDED  TO  vacate  your  certification 
of  completion  of  the  Final  Environmental  Impact  Report  ("FEIR") 
for  the  101  Mission  Street  Project,   EE  No.   79.236,    and  to 
prepare  and  publish,    in  compliance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  (Pub.   Res.   Code  § 
21,000  et  seq. )    ("CEOA")   and  the  state  Guidelines   (14  Cal. 
Admin.   Code  §   15,000  et  seq. )   relating  to  supplements  to 
environmental  impact  reports,    a  Supplemental  Environmental 
Impact  Report   ("SEIR")   on  the  project:  described  in  the  FEIR. 
Said    SIR  shall   supplement  the  analysis  in  the  FEIR  of  the 
cumulative  impacts  of  the  subject  project  together  with  other 
closely  related  past,   present  and  reasonably  foreseeable 
probable  future  projects.     Your  analysis  of  "probable  future 
projects"  shall  include,    to  the  extent  reasonably  feasible, 
proposed  but  as  yet  unbuilt  office  projects  in  downtown  San 
Francisco  which  meet  any  of  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  Projects  which  you  currently  have  under 
environmental  review,   which  shall  include  projects 
for  which  an  application  has  been  submitted  for 
environmental  review  and  the  file  for  which 
application  has  not  been  closed  or  become  inactive; 

(2)  Projects  for  which  a  negative  declaration  has 
been  issued; 

(3)  Projects  which  hold  a  statutory  exemption; 
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(4)  Projects  which  hold  a  categorical  exemption; 

(5)  Projects  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
governmental  agencies. 

YOU  ARE  FURTHER  COMMANDED,   upon  completion  of 
preparation  of  said  SEIR  to  review  it  for  completeness  and 
accuracy,    and  if  you  find  it  to  be  complete  and  accurate,    so  to 
certify  in  compliance  with  CEQA. 

YOU  ARE  FURTHER  COMMANDED,   upon  such  certification  of 
the  SEIR,   to  reconsider  your  resolution  approving  the  project 
therein  described,    including  mitigation  measures  and 
alternatives,    in  light  of  new  information  in  the  SEIR,    and  to 
affirm,   modify  or  vacate  that  resolution  in  accordance  with  the 
discretion  vested  in  you  by  law. 

YOU  ARE  FURTHER  COMMANDED,    to  issue  no  final 
certificate  of  occupancy  on  said  project  until  further  order  of 
this  Court. 
// 
// 
// 
// 
// 
// 
// 
// 
// 
// 
// 
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YOU  ARE  FURTHER  COMMANDED,    to  make  and  file  a  return 
to  this  Writ  on  or  before  September  21,    1984,    setting  forth  what 
you  have  done  to  comply.     The  Court  will  retain  jurisdiction  of 
this  cause  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  costs,   considering  any 
application  for  attorney's  fees,   and  for  all  other  purposes 
pending  entry  of  final  judgment  herein: 


MAY  10  1384 


DONALD  KGWMwwi 


Clerk 


P.  i 

LAURA  G.  LEVY 


Deputy 


x 

12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
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I 

25  | 

26  \ 

H 
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LET  THE  FOREGOING  WRIT  ISSUE. 

MAY  9  1984 

DATED : 


oaniel"  Hi  mnsnm 


Daniel  H.  Weinstein 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
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APPENDIX  B         CUMULATIVE  OFFICE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Process  Used  to  Develop  the  Cumulative  List  of  Office  Projects  In  Downtown 
San  Franci sco: 

The  attached  list  of  office  and  retail  projects  was  prepared  as  a  backqround 
document  for  a  land  use-based  method  of  analyzing  cumulative  impacts.    A  land 
use-based  cumulative  analysis  is  one  of  the  two  methods  of  cumulative  analyses 
suggested  by  the  State  CEQA  Guidelines  (Section  15130(b)(1)(A)),  whereby  a 
list  of  related  projects  is  used  to  determine  the  combined  effects  of  the 
whole  and  to  determine  the  contribution  of  a  proposed  office  or  retail  project 
to  the  overall  cumulative  effect.    This  is  only  one  method  of  determining 
cumulative  impacts.    The  other  method  of  determining  cumulative  impacts  is  an 
analysis  based  on  estimates  of  total  employment  projected  for  the  area.  This 
latter  method  is  permitted  by  State  Guidelines  Section  15130(b)(1)(B)  if  the 
employment  projections  are  based  on  an  appropriate  planning  document. 

The  attached  cumulative  list  is  an  expanded  version  of  past  lists  and 
includes  all  office  and  large  retail  projects  proposed,  approved,  under 
construction  and  recently  completed  in  the  greater  downtown  area  which  have 
active  applications  in  the  Department  of  City  Planning.    This  list  is 
appropriate  for  use  only  in  a  land-use  based  analyses  of  the  cumulative 
impacts  of  office/retail  projects  in  the  greater  downtown. 

Relevant  Redevelopment  Agency  projects  have  been  included  in  the  list.  The 
Rincon  Point/South  Beach  Redevelopment  Area  includes  four  projects: 
77,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  at  181  Steuart  Street,  200,000  sq.  ft.  of 
office  space  on  First  Street,  and  a  30,000-sq. -ft.  office  buildina,  all  in  at 
least  preliminary  negotiation  stages  betweeen  the  Agencv  and  potential 
developers;  and  453,000  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  at  the  Rincon  Annex  site  (Source:    San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency).    The  listing  for  the  Yerba  Buena  Gardens  in  the  YBC  Redevelopment 
Area  includes  1.2  million  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  in  the  Olympia  and  York 
proposal  (Source:    San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency).    Other  office 
buildings  in  the  YBC  and  applicable  parts  of  the  Western  Addition 
Redevelopment  Areas  are  listed  under  individual  building  names  or  addresses, 
based  on  information  obtained  from  regular  contact  with  redevelopment  agency 
staff.    Other  jurisdictions  are  also  contacted  when  the  cumulative  list  is 
updated:    the  new  293 ,000-sq. -ft.  State  Office  Building  under  construction  at 
Van  Ness  and  McAllister  is  included;  no  Federal  office  space  is  proposed  in 
downtown  San  Francisco  in  the  near  future  other  than  that  at  the  Rincon  Annex 
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Post  Office  site  in  the  Rincon  Point  Redevelopment  Area,  (Source:  John 
Scales,  General  Services  Administration,  telephone  conversation,  April  11, 
1984). 

Hotel  projects  have  not  been  included  in  the  list  because  hotel  uses  have 
different  peaking  characteristics  from  office  buildings  and  generally  do  not 
significantly  affect  peak-hour  traffic  or  transit  and  therefore  also  do  not 
contribute  to  effects  such  as  maximum  production  of  air  pollutants  (see 
135  Main  Final  Supplemental  EIR,  EE81.61,  certified  November  30,  1982, 
p.  150).    Residential  projects  have  not  been  included  because  residential  uses 
are  extremely  limited  in  the  study  area  and  generally  are  unrelated  to  office 
uses.    Residential  travel  in  the  downtown  usually  takes  place  in  the 
contra-commute  direction  during  peak  hours  and  thus  does  not  contribute  to 
cumulative  traffic  or  transit  congestion.     In  addition,  office  trips  in  the 
p.m.  peak  period  are  assumed  to  be  made  by  workers  traveling  to  their 
residences.    Trip  generation  calculated  for  residential  uses  includes  persons 
returning  to  their  homes  after  work  in  the  p.m.  peak.    Inclusion  in  the 
cumulative  analysis  of  residential  uses  in  downtown  San  Francisco  would  double 
count  project-generated  travel:    once  when  employees  left  their  office 
building  and  again  when  they  arrived  at  their  residence  if  they  lived  in  the 
downtown  area. 

Approximately  1.3  million  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  is  proposed  for  locations 
outside  the  greater  downtown  area.    All  but  two  of  these  projects 
(San  Francisco  Executive  Park  just  east  of  U.S.  101  near  the  southern  border 
of  San  Francisco,  proposed  for  about  1.1  million  sq.  ft.,  and  St.  Mary's 
Medical  Office  Building  on  Shrader  at  Fulton,  proposed  to  be  about 
90,000  sq.  ft.)  are  under  10,000  sq.  ft.    These  projects  are  not  included  on 
the  cumulative  list  because  their  impacts  do  not  accumulate  measurably  with 
office  space  in  the  downtown  area.    Although  the  Executive  Park  proposal  would 
contribute  to  the  auto  traffic  on  U.S.  101,  the  critical  analysis  points  for 
p.m.  peak-period  cumulative  downtown  traffic  on  U.S.  101  are  the  freeway 
entrances  near  downtown,  the  approaches  to  the  Bay  Bridge,  and  the  Alemany 
interchange  which  restricts  southbound  U.S.  101  traffic  on  the  p.m.  peak 
period.    Executive  Park  traffic  would  not  contribute  measurably  to  peak 
demands  on  freeway  entrances  near  downtown  or  peak  direction  at  peak  period 
impacts  on  the  Alemany  interchange  and  is  factored  in  as  part  of  the  traffic 
approaching  the  Bay  Bridge  before  cumulative  downtown  development  is  added. 
(Executive  Park  Subsequent  DEIR,  EE81.197E,  September  9,  1983.    Note  that  an 
EIR  was  prepared  in  1976  for  a  project  on  this  site;  following  permits  for 
four  of  the  proposed  office  buildings,  the  developer  made  major  changes  in  the 
project  that  necessitated  a  new  EIR  which  is  now  in  progress.) 

The  Department's  Master  Project  Log  contains  listings  for  projects  which  are 
no  longer  active  for  various  reasons,  such  as  no  action  by  project  sponsor  in 
over  one  year,  application  withdrawn  by  sponsor,  or  project  proposal  revised 
to  non-office  or  non-retail  uses  (examples  of  these  projects  include 
272  Sutter,  approximately  65,000  sq.  ^t.,  withdrawn  by  sponsor;  -2nd  and 
Harrison,  49,000  sq.  ft.,  application  revised  from  office  space  to  parkinq 
lot).    Some  of  these  files  have  not  been  formally  closed  due  to  other  hiqher 
staff  priorities;  however,  the  projects  are  not  included  on  the  cumulative 
list  when  staff  assigned  have  concluded  that  the  office  project  has  been 
abandoned  or  withdrawn  or  the  scope  or  nature  of  the  proposal  is  so  uncertain 
as  to  be  not  reasonably  foreseeable. 
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X.  Appendices 


TABLE  B-l:       PROJECTS  COMPLETED  BEFORE  1984 


Office 

Retail 

(Gross  Sq.  Ft. ) 

(Gross  Sq.  Ft.  ) 

Total 

Net 

Total 

Net 

Date 

Assessor ' s 

New 

New 

New 

New 

Occu 

Block 

Case  No. 

Project  Name 

Constr. 

Constr. 

Constr. 

Constr. 

pied 

Completed  But  Not  In  Base  Case  Analys 

i  s 

106 

81.415ED 

1299  San  some 

41 ,000 

41 ,000 

3,500 

3,500 

1983 

141 

81 . 151 EV 

100  Broadway 

13,000 

1 3 , 000 

1983 

163 

EE81.1 

901  Montgomery 

63,000 

63,000 

18,800 

18,800 

1983 

164 

81 .631 D 

847  San some 

23,750 

23,750 

1983 

164 

81. 251 D 

936  Montgomery 

21,500 

11 ,500 

1983 

196 

736  Montgomery 

40,000 

40,000 

1983 

196 

CU79.49 

Paci  fic  Lumber  Co. 

92,000 

92,000 

1983 

206 

81 . 1 65D 

401  Washington/Battery 

13,200 

13,200 

1 ,800 

1  ,800 

1983 

228 

81.610ED 

569  Sacramento  (C) 

19,000 

19,000 

1983 

237 

DR80.6 

353  Sacramento  (Daon) 

277,000 

251  ,000 

8,300 

-2,000 

1983 

240 

DR80.16 

550  Kearny  (Addition) 

71 ,400 

71 ,400 

1983 

263 

CU79.12 

101  California  1,265,000 

1  ,257,000 

24 , 700 

-14,300 

1983 

287 

81.550D 

Sloane  Buil  ding  (C) 

125,300 

125,300 

30,000 

30,000 

1983 

292 

DR79.13 

Crocker  National  Bank 

676,000 

495,000 

86 , 000 

54,000 

1983 

312 

EE  79. 370 

50  Grant 

90,000 

90,000 

1983 

313 

EE77.  257 

Nieman  Marcus 

143,000 

128,000 

1982 

351 

DR79.133 

10  U.N.  Plaza 

92,050 

92,050 

1983 

738 

SFRA 

One  Flynn  Center 

25,000 

25,000 

1983 

762 

SFRA 

Opera  Plaza  (M) 

50,000 

rn  c\c\c\ 

50,000 

1983 

3518 

81 . 483V 

291  10th  St. 

25,700 

25,700 

-25,700 

1983 

3702 

EE 81. 25 

1155  Market/ 8th 

138,700 

138,700 

8,800 

8^800 

1983 

3708 

DR80. 34 

25  Jessie/Ecker  Square 

111  ,000 

111  ,000 

1983 

3709 

DR80.  36 

Five  Fremont  Center 

791,200 

722,200 

35,000 

17,300 

1983 

3712 

DR79.11 

Federal  Reserve 

640,000 

640,000 

1983 

3717 

EE78.413 

150  Spear 

330,000 

330,000 

1983 

3718 

DR79.12 

Pacific  Gateway 

540,000 

540,000 

7,500 

7,500 

1983 

3724 

SFRA 

Yerba  Buena  West 

335,000 

335,000 

1983 

3732 

81 . 548DE 

466  Clementina  (C) 

15,150 

15,150 

1983 

3735 

SFRA 

Convention  Plaza 

339,000 

339,000 

1983 

3735 

SFRA 

Planter's  Hotel  (C) 

20,000 

20,000 

1983 

3752 

EE  77-220 

Office  Bldg.  (YBC  SB-1 ) 

11 ,000 

11 ,000 

1983 

3763 

81 . 287V 

490  2nd  at  Bryant  (C) 

40,000 

40,000 

1983 

3763 

81 . 381 

480  2nd  at  Still  man  (C) 

35,000 

35,000 

1983 

3763 

32.38EVD 

400  2nd  &  Harrison 

71 ,500 

49,500 

1983 

3776 

81.693EV 

539  Bryan t/Zoe 

63,000 

63,000 

1983 

TOTAL 

6,504,450 

6,188,450 

367,400 

227,700 

*  (C)  -  Conversion  (generally  industrial  and/ or  warehouse  to  office) 
(M)  -  Mixed  Use  (office/residential/commercial) 

SOURCE:    Department  of  City  Planning. 
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in  EIRs  prepared  during  the  latter  half  of  1983,  the  list  used  for  cumulaitve 
analyses  included  a  section  labeled  'Completed  But  Not  in  Rase  Case.'    As  of 
the  end  of  1983,  that  list  totaled  over  6  million  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  and 
about  225,000  sq.  ft.  of  retail  space  (see  Table    B-l,  Projects  Completed 
Before  1984,  p.  A-8  of  this  document).    These  projects  were  included  on 
earlier  lists  even  though  they  were  built  and  fully  or  partially  occupied 
because  some  of  the  baseline  data  (measurements  of  the  existing  situation)  for 
some  transportation  systems  was  collected  in  about  mid-1982  and  thus  could  not 
include  the  effects  of  these  projects.    The  baseline  has  recently  been  uDdated 
to  reflect  1984  for  use  in  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    Projects  completed 
before  1984  are  included  in  this  updated  baseline  data.    Using  1984  as  the 
existing  baseline  situation  means  that  projects  completed  by  the  end  of  1983 
should  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  projects  used  for  cumulative  analysis  in 
order  to  avoid  counting  effects  of  the  projects  twice.    Because  some  of  the 
baseline  data  previously  used  was  collected  more  recently  than  mid-1982, 
list-based  cumulative  analyses  overestimated  some  reported  impacts  hy 
measuring  the  effects  of  office  buildings  as  part  of  the  baseline  existina 
situation  and  by  including  the  same  office  building  in  the  calculations  of 
future  cumulative  impacts.    For  example,  PGAE  is  already  serving  office 
buildings  completed  in  1982  and  1983;  including  those  buildings  in 
calculations  of  future  cumulative  energy  demand  would  count  them  twice. 
Therefore,  for  some  part  of  the  cumulative  analyses,  omitting  projects 
completed  by  1983  will  provide  more  realistic  predictions  of  future  conditions. 

The  Department  is  aware  of  a  proposal  for  the  Southern  Pacific  property  near 
China  Basin,  called  'Mission  Bay.1    The  applicaion  for  environmental  review 
for  that  project  has  been  withdrawn;  no  other  applications  have  been  filed. 
The  project  is  too  speculative  to  analyze;  intensity,  density  and  types  of 
uses  have  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  developer.    Parts  of  the  developer's 
original  proposal  would  require  major  rezoning  and  amendment  of  the  City's 
Comprehensive  Plan.    Further,  two  San  Francisco  Supervisors  have  proposed  that 
the  City  acquire  the  property,  and  one  neighborhood  has  prepared  a  development 
plan  quite  different  from  that  withdrawn  by  the  developer.    Without  more 
settled  decisions  about  this  property,  it  is  not  reasonably  foreseeable  to 
include  it  in  the  cumulative  list  analysis. 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  is  in  the  process  of  preparing  plans  and 
environmental  analyses  for  several  areas  in  or  near  the  downtown.  Because 
these  plans  involve  only  proposals  for  zoning  and  other  land  use  controls, 
they  are  not  properly  part  of  any  cumulative  list.    Although  analyses  for 
these  plans  sometimes  predict  amounts  of  office  space  that  could  be  built  in 
the  area  being  studied,  the  predictions  are  for  purposes  of  assessing  impacts 
of  the  plans  and  in  no  way  reflect  proposed  future  development. 

Use  of  the  Department's  list  for  estimating  cumulative  impacts  builds  in 
certain  limitations.    It  assumes,  for  example,  that  all  proposals  will  be 
built  at  essentially  the  size  proposed  and  that  all  buildings  once  built  will 
be  fully  occupied.    It  is  important  to  note  that  the  cumulative  list  has  not 
been  adjusted  to  reflect  temporary  limitations  on  growth  impacts  by  the  City's 
actions  to  establish  a  Special  Use  District  in  the  South  of  Market  and  a 
moratorium  on  new  office  and  hotel  space  over  50,000  sq.  ft.    Nor  has  any 
adjustment  been  made  to  account  for  reduced  building  potential  as  proposed  in 
the  Downtown  Plan  (base  FAR  of  14:1  reduced  to  10:1).    Thus,  the  total  square 
footages  on  the  list  of  projects  under  formal  review  may  be  overestimated,  and 
impacts  based  on  the  square  footages  may  also  in  overestimated,  if  some 
buildings  are  not  built,  not  fully  occupied,  or  reduced  in  size. 
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TABLE  B-2:    CUMULATIVE  OFFICE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I 


DOWNTOWN  OFFICE  PROJECTS  UNDER  FORMAL  REVIEW 
March  10,  1984 


Block    Case  No, 


Project  Name 


Office 
(Gross  Sq.  Ft. ) 
Total  Net 
New  New 
Constr.  Constr. 


Retai 1 
(Gross  Sq.  Ft. ) 
Total  Net 
New  New 
Constr.  Constr. 


59 

83.177E 

1620  Montgomery 

82. 

2  70 

45,390 

no 

82.129E 

1000  Front 

139 

000 

139,000 

3,000 

3,000 

112 

83.447E 

1 100  Sansome 

55. 

000 

48,000 

113 

82.418E 

1171  Sansome 

30 

000 

30,000 

113 

8264603 

220  Green 

3, 

520 

3,520 

130 

83.612C 

1558  Powell 

2, 

500 

2,500 

136 

83.476V 

962  Battery 

15. 

000 

15,000 

192 

83.412ED 

1055  Stockton 

81,500 

66,500 

194 

83. 128E 

732  Washington 

17, 

500 

17,500 

11,240 

1 1 ,240 

195 

82.643E 

660  Washington 

3, 

938 

3,938 

227 

82.463E 

505  Montgomery 

327, 

300 

300,670 

12, 100 

-4, 775 

228 

83.422E 

560  Sacramento 

48, 

000 

31 ,000 

229 

83.222EC 

Embarcadero  West 

575, 

000 

382,000 

9,000 

9,000 

236 

82.51 1 E 

222  Front 

40, 

250 

33,400 

3,  250 

-0- 

258 

82.421E 

Pi  ne/Kearny 

186, 

000 

186,000 

6,  750 

6,  750 

266 

33. 420ED 

98  Battery 

169. 

000 

106, 500 

267 

83. 42 1 E  D 

225  Pine 

1 34, 

000 

1 34,000 

287 

83.91  ED 

237  Kearny/Bush 

99, 

600 

87, 800 

6, 100 

2,400 

0  Q  Q 
LOO 

ODD    BUSn    [n ) 

1  L , 

a  nn 
1UU 

9  Ann 
c  ,  ouu 

o  ?nn 

309 

83.333E 

212  Stockton 

32, 

220 

15,885 

21,700 

16,200 

326 

8312187 

156  Ellis 

3, 

200 

3,200 

327 

82,445E 

Stockton/O'Farrel 1 

43, 

300 

25,750 

57,950 

28,000 

331 

81.448E 

Mixed  Use  Devel. 

50, 

000 

50,000 

70,000 

49,000 

336 

83.21ECV 

440  Turk 

25, 

000 

8,150 

642 

33.218V 

1699  Van  Ness 

20, 

000 

20,000 

814 

81.540E 

101  Hayes 

132, 

000 

132,000 

6,000 

6,000 

3526 

83.475V 

530-550  9th 

42. 

300 

42,300 

3702 

83.196E 

1169  Mkt,  Trinity 

820, 

000 

305,000 

40,000 

40,000 

3704 

83.404 

901  Mkt  Penney' s 

145, 

500 

126,000 

80,000 

80,000 

3705 

33.314E 

5th  and  Market 

880, 

000 

773,000 

120,000 

40,000 

3707 

SFRA 

YBC  Office  Bldg 

593, 

000 

593,000 

3708 

81.297ED 

562  Mission 

405, 

000 

265,000 

10,000 

10,000 

3708 

83.75E 

49  Stevenson 

169, 

600 

136,900 

9,800 

-2,900 

3721 

83.331E 

100  First  @  Mission 

348, 

920 

342,000 

3721 

83.40EZD 

524  Howard 

279, 

000 

279,000 

15,000 

15,000 

3735 

83.313E 

35  Hawthorne 

47, 

400 

47,400 

2,900 

2,900 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  B-2 

DOWNTOWN  OFFICE  PROJECTS  UNDER  FORMAL  REVIEW  (cont.) 


Office 
(Gross  Sq.  Ft. ) 


Total 

Net 

New 

New 

Block 

Ca^p  No. 

Project  Name 

Constr . 

Constr. 

3736 

83.31  IE 

299  2nd  @  Folsom 

206,000 

171,000 

3744 

84.41E 

Hills  Bros 

635,000 

535,000 

3749 

83.464EV 

50  Guy  Place 

17,500 

17,500 

3752 

83.310E 

837  Folsom 

200,000 

200,000 

3769 

83.213EV 

59  Harrison 

1 13,500 

49,750 

3776 

83.451E 

501  Bryant 

67,000 

35,000 

3778 

33.547E 

775  Bryant 

27,890 

27,890 

3786 

82.33E 

655  5th/Townsend 

126,250 

126,250 

3786 

83.272EV 

525  Brannan 

13,500 

13,500 

3788 

82.352EV 

640  2nd 

39,100 

37,400 

3789 

82.31EV 

615  2nd/Brannan  (C) 

90,000 

70,000 

3794 

83.545V 

139  Townsend 

51,200 

50,000 

3923 

81.491EVF 

1550  Bryant 

80,600 

49,600 

Retail 
(Gross  Sq.  Ft.) 
Total  Net 
New  New 
Constr.  Constr. 


10,000 
40,000 


14,000 
3,675 


10,000 
40,000 


4,000 
3,675 


9,300  9,300 


SFRA 


SFRA 


Yerba  Buena  Gardens 
(buildings  not  listed 

individual ly ) 
Rincon  Point/S .Beach 


TOTAL  UNDER  FORMAL  REVIEW 


1,340,000  1,340,000 
760,000  760,000 


9,744,260    8,721,295    643,265  442,590 


*  (C)  -  Conversion  (generally  industrial  and/or  warehouse  to  office) 
(M)  -  Mixed  Use  (office/residential/commercial ) 
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TABLE  B-2  (cont.) 


MAJOR  DOWNTOWN  OFFICE  PROJECTS;  APPROVED,  NOT  YET  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

March  10,  1984  ' 

Office  Retail 

(Gross  Sq.  Ft.)  (Gross  Sq.  Ft.) 

Total        Net  Total  Net 

New          New  New  New 


R  1  nrk 

D  1  UUK 

^QiC    ll  U  • 

Prn  iprt  Namp 

r  1  UJ  CV*  t     M  QII1C 

Constr. 

Constr. 

C nn  c  t"  r* 

U  Ul  1  >  L  I  • 

Pnnci-  Vs 
LUlIb  Li. 

ftft 
DO 

P9  lftRV 

QQ0  fn 1 nmhns 

yy\J    UU  1  UillUU  j 

12 

,000 

12 

,000 

1  1  9 
1  1  c 

P  1  9ftR 

iuc  nuubc  \uy 

209 

,000 

209 

,000 

1  ftd 

pi  ftP3n 

O 1 • JO JU 

ftO  Dcnnnrl  PI  Arp 
ou  uiyuuu  r  i  auc 

22 

,500 

22 

,500 

q  i  nn 
y ,  i  uu 

q  i  nn 
y ,  i  uu 

1  7ft 

OO  .  CCJL. 

Pf)  1  Mnntrinmpru 
ou  i   nun  uyuiiicr  y 

31, 

800 

31 

,800 

ft  9nn 

D ,  <iUu 

£  9nn 

D ,  iiUU 

1  7ft 
1  /  D 

Q?  TftRF 
Oc . JUuL 

i\c  di  i  iy 

25 

000 

25 

,000 

ft  nnn 

0 ,  UUU 

^  nnn 

0,  UUU 

99ft 
ceo 

pi  dniFD 

O  1  .  HUOCU 

O  1  H    JlULN  Lull 

3. 

500 

3 

,500 

7  "5nn 
o ,  ouu 

7  "?nn 
o ,  ouu 

9ftc; 

SI  IQftFn 

7PR  Marmot          Pino    ( IVH 
OOO  rldrlscL    dl   r  1  lie  ^l>y 

234, 

500 

85 

,500 

1  u, UUU 

-o, oUU 

9ftR 
coo 

O 1 . HCCU 

9  ^0   MArttnnmorw    a  t  Pino 

cdki  nut i  u y uuic r  y  oi»  r  inc 

105, 

700 

65 

,700 

p  nnn 
o ,  uuu 

p  nnn 
o ,  UUU 

971 
c  1  1 

P"?  1  ^F 
OO .  1  oc 

cp9  Rnch 

JUL    D  Ubll 

18, 

100 

18 

,100 

pnn 
ouu 

pnn 
oUU 

9PP 
COO 

pi  fip7Fn 

O  1  . DO/ CU 

CCC   ^CQI  ny  /  JUL  lei 

150, 

000 

49 

,950 

l  n  nnn 
1  u , uuu 

P  /inn 
-O , hUU 

9QA 

o<i .  o  /  u 

A  A    ramntnn    Dl  am 

camp-on  r  i  ace 

7, 

600 

7 

,600 

(T  /I  O 

Dh£ 

P9    99/1  \/ FT 

1  7  C  n    Pali  f  nrn  l  a 

i  / ju  cai  iTornia 

82, 

525 

82. 

,525 

£ftQ 

pi  ftft7Fn 

O  1  .  DO / CU 

1  ^ft  1    Ri ic  h 
1  00  1  DU5I1 

13, 

000 

13, 

000 

ft7  1 

P9    9  AM 
OC  •t'tV 

1  ftp  1    Rnch    ( P \ 
1  DO  1    DUSn    \ U ) 

16, 

000 

16. 

,000 

son 
oyu 

or  KM 

Dnct1  /  l/jn  Note 

ros L/  van  iiess 

88, 

000 

88, 

000 

7  1  ft 
/  1  D 

PI  ftPlFI"! 
O  1  . OO 1 CU 

Pn  1  L-  /0  1  F  srra  1  1  (M\ 
rUIK/U  r  aire  1  1    \"\  ) 

61. 

600 

61 

,600 

9  9  /inn 

CC, HUU 

99  Ann 

CCy 1UU 

PIP 
O  1  o 

P7  Q/1FV/ 

oo .  y+c  V 

FP7    ftQl    Ha  wac    ^  f ^ 
OOO-oyi    najycb  ) 

4, 

900 

4, 

900 

7  ZDA 
0  OUh 

P9    1  R7\/ 
Od . 1 0 / V 

AA   Pniinh  ID 

30, 

000 

30 

000 

3702 
0  /  uc 

PI  ftdQFD 

O 1  . OH  7LU 

1 1 dft  Mark Pr 

1  IHJ    1  lal  \CL 

137, 

500 

108. 

500 

p  nnn 

o ,  uuu 

p  nnn 
o,  uuu 

HOC, 

Pfl    "3  1  ft 
OU .010 

Annarol    Mart  TTT 
MDUaf  c  1    rial  U  111 

332, 

400 

332. 

400 

3707 
o  /  u  / 

81  4Q2FQ 

QD  IMpw  Mnnt nnmp rv 

^U     I1C"      1  IUI  1  L  UUIMC  1  Jf 

124, 

300 

124, 

300 

3  350 

J,  J  JU 

3  350 

J  ,  J  JU 

3707 
0  /  u  / 

31  94ftr)A 

N Mnntnnmpyu  PI 
iicw  i  iui i  u y uuic r  y  r  t  . 

227, 

500 

209. 

700 

9  2nn 

C  ,  LUU 

-3  Qnn 

"O , 5UU 

370P. 

81  493FD 

71  Stpupncnn 

324, 

600 

324, 

600 

ft  2on 

ft  2nn 

u ,  c  uu 

3709 

81  113ED 

Ppnt  r^l  Plfl7A 

353, 

100 

136 

,300 

1  7  400 

1  7  400 

3717 

81  183E 

123  M i  «;<;  i nn 

342, 

800 

342. 

800 

3724 

81  102E 

Hoi  1  and  Ct     ( C  ) 

27, 

850 

27, 

850 

3729 

82  86D 

774  Tph^m^ 

5, 

800 

5. 

800 

FE81  2 

PftP  Fnl«;nm 

65, 

000 

65, 

000 

3733 

82  2QF 

pt?  Fnl<;nm 

50, 

000 

50, 

000 

373ft 

SFRA 
jr  r\r\ 

7ft  Hawthnrnp  (C) 
/o  nowLiiuiiic  v^/ 

61, 

900 

61. 

900 

3738 

DR80.5 

315  Howard 

294, 

000 

294, 

000 

3,200 

3,200 

3749 

EE81.18 

Marathon  -  2nd  &  Folsom 

686, 

700 

636. 

700 

35,300 

35,300 

3750 

82.241E 

600  Harrison 

228, 

000 

228, 

000 

10,000 

10,000 

3750 

82.77V 

642  Harrison  (C) 

54, 

400 

45, 

900 

3764 

82.591E 

Second  St.  Sq.  (C)* 

333, 

000 

263, 

000 

25,000 

25,000 

3775 

81.147V 

338-340  Brannan  (C) 

36, 

000 

36, 

000 

3776 

EE81.59 

Welsh  Commons  (M) 

55, 

600 

55, 

600 

12,000 

12,000 

3788 

81.296Z 

690  2nd/Townsend  (C) 

16, 

600 

16, 

600 

16,000 

16,000 

3789 

81.552EV 

625  2nd/Townsend  (C) 

157, 

000 

157, 

000 

3794 

81.569EV 

123  Townsend 

104, 

000 

49, 

500 

3794 

155  Townsend 

19, 

000 

19, 

000 

3803 

81.244D 

China  Basin  Expansion 

196, 

000 

196, 

000 

9900 

81.63E 

Ferry  Bui lding  Rehab 

309, 

500 

97, 

500 

163,500 

124,000 

TOTAL  APPROVED  5,658,275  4,760,625    376,950  294,450 
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TABLE  B-2  (cont.) 


MAJOR  DOWNTOWN  OFFICE  PROJECTS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 
March  10,  1984 

Office  Retail 
(Gross  Sq.  Ft.)         (Gross  Sq.  Ft.) 
Total         Net  Total  Net 

New  New  New  New 


Block 

Case  No. 

Project  Name 

Constr. 

Constr. 

Constr. 

Constr. 

58 

82.234E 

Roundhouse  (C) 

45. 

,000 

45, 

000 

3,000 

3,000 

136 

81.243E 

955  Front/55  Green 

50 

,000 

50, 

000 

143 

81.353ED 

1000  Montgomery  (C) 

39. 

000 

39, 

000 

146 

83.99EC 

644  Broadway 

42 

,800 

42. 

800 

161 

DR80. 191 

Mirawa  Center 

36 

,000 

36, 

000 

30,650 

30,650 

166 

DR80. 15 

750  Battery 

105 

,400 

105, 

400 

12,800 

12,800 

166 

CU81.7 

222  Pacific  at  Front  (C) 

142 

000 

142, 

000 

167 

SFRA 

Golden  Gateway  III 

103 

,000 

103 

,000 

176 

81.673EACV 

Columbus/Pacif ic( Savoy) 

49. 

000 

49, 

000 

22,000 

22,000 

208 

81.104EDC 

Washinqton/Montgomery  (M) 

235 

,000 

233, 

300 

4,000 

-1,200 

227 

EE80.296 

Bank  of  Canton 

230. 

500 

177, 

500 

-800 

239 

DR80. 1 

456  Montgomery 

1 60 

,  550 

160. 

,550 

24,250 

24,250 

240 

81.705ED 

580  Cal ifornia/Kearny 

329. 

r  r\  rs 

500 

o  r  r\ 

260, 

000 

6,500 

6,500 

261 

81.249ECQ 

345  California  (M) 

640, 

000 

A  f  f 

466, 

500 

15,500 

15,500 

262 

81 .2060 

130  Battery 

41 

,000 

41 . 

,000 

270 

81.175ED 

466  Bush 

86, 

700 

86, 

700 

7,800 

2,200 

271 

81.517 

453  Grant 

27, 

500 

27, 

500 

6,200 

6,200 

288 

31 . 461  EC 

333  Bush  (Campeau)(M) 

498, 

400 

458, 

100 

20,900 

20,900 

288 

DR  80.24 

101  Montgomery 

O  f  A 

264, 

000 

234, 

AAA 

000 

4,900 

-14, 100 

289 

81.308D 

One  Sansome 

603, 

000 

603, 

000 

7,000 

7,000 

31 1 

82. 120D 

S.F.  Federal 

246, 

800 

218, 

850 

1,600 

-9,440 

351 

DR79.24 

Mardikian/1170  Market 

40, 

000 

40, 

000 

641 

82.200CV 

1735  Franklin  (C) 

8, 

600 

8, 

600 

672 

SFRA 

Wealth  Investments 

104, 

500 

104, 

500 

743 

SFRA 

Van  Ness/Turk  (Vanguard) 

85, 

000 

85, 

000 

767 

STATE 

State  Office  Building 

293, 

300 

293, 

300 

816 

82.212ED 

300-350  Gough  (M/C) 

16, 

000 

16, 

000 

834 

82.603E 

25  Van  Ness  (C) 

101, 

800 

42, 

800 

36,400 

36,400 

3512 

82.  14 

Van  Ness  Plaza 

170, 

000 

170, 

000 

6,000 

6,000 

3715 

32.16EC 

121  Steuart 

33, 

200 

33, 

200 

3715 

141  Steuart 

80, 

000 

80, 

000 

3717 

EE79.236 

101  Mission 

219, 

350 

219, 

350 

3717 

EE80.349 

Spear/Main  (160  Spear) 

279, 

000 

279, 

000 

7,600 

7,600 

3717 

82.82D 

135  Main 

260, 

000 

260, 

000 

4,000 

4,000 

3722 

81.417ED 

144  Second  at  Minna 

30, 

000 

30, 

000 

3741 

82.203C 

201  Spear 

229, 

000 

229, 

000 

5,200 

5,200 

3787 

81.306 

252  Townsend  at  Lusk 

61 , 

000 

61, 

000 

TOTAL 

UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

5,985,900 

5,530,950 

226,300 

184,660 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  PROJECTS  21,388,430  19,012,870  1,246,515  921,700 


7351A 
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TABLE  B-3 


MAJOR  OFFICE  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  THROUGH  1983. 

(GROSS  SQUARE  FEET) 


Total  Gr.  5-Year  Cumulative  Total  Cumulative  Total 

Square  Ft.  5- Year  Annual  All  Office  Bldgs  Downtown 

Year        Completed  Total  Average  Completed  Office  Buildings 

Pre-1960  (Net)a  (Net)a  28,145,000(b)        24, 175, 000(c) 


1960  1,183,000 

1961  270,000 
1962 

1963 

1964  1,413,000 


2,866,00    573,200 


1960-1964  (2,580,000)        (516,000)      30,725,000   26,754,000 

1965  1,463,000 

1966  973,000 

1967  1,453,000 

1968  1,234,000 

1969  3,256,000 

  8,379,000  1,675,800   


1965-1969  (7,541,000)(1,508,000)     38,266,000   34,295,000 

1970  1,853,000 
1971 

1972  1,961,000 

1973  2,736,000 

1974  2,065,000 

8,615,000  1,723,000  


1970-1974   (7,753,000)      (1,550,000)  46,019,000   42,048,000 

1975  536,000 

1976  2,429,000 

1977  2,660,000 
1978 

1979  2,532,000 

 8,157,000  1,631,400  


1975-1979   (7,341,000)       (1,468,000)  53,360,000   49,389,000 

1980  1,284,000 

1981  3,029,000 

1982  3,771,000 

1983  4,108,000 

12,192, 000(d)  3, 048, 000(d) 


1980-1983   (10,972,8001     (2,743,200)     65,552,000   60,144,000 
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TABLE  B-3 
(continued) 


/a/  Net  equals  90%  of  gross.  Net  new  space  is  added  at  an  increase  factor  of  90%,  since 
it  is  assumed  that  space  equal  to  10%  of  a  new  building  is  demolished  to  make  land 
available  for  the  new  replacement  building. 

/b/  Source:  San  Francisco  Downtown  Zoning  Study,  Working  Paper  No.  1,  January  1966, 
Appendix  Table  1,  Part  1.  For  pre-1965,  data  include  the  area  bounded  by  Vallejo, 
Franklin,  Central  Skyway,  Bryant  and  Embarcadero.  Also  includes  one-third  of 
retail-office  mixed  use.  For  post-1964,  data  include  the  entire  city, 
/c/  Gross  Floor  Space  for  downtown  offices  are  included  for  the  following  functional 
areas:  Financial,  Retail,  Hotel,  Jackson  Square,  Golden  Gateway,  Civic  Center,  South  of 
Market,  and  Outer  Market  Street  as  defined  in  the  cited  January  1966  report.  For 
post-1964,  the  entire  area  east  of  Franklin  St.  is  included. 

/d/  Four-year  total  and  average. 

SOURCE:     Department  of  City  Planning,  July  18,1984. 
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APPENDIX  C:  TRANSPORTATION 


TABLE  C-l :    PASSENGER  LEVELS  OF  SERVICE  ON  BUS  TRANSIT 


Level  of  Passengers  per 

Service  Description  Seat 

A      Level  of  Service  A  describes  a  condition  of  excellent  0.00- 
passenger  comfort.    Passenger  loadings  are  low  with  less  0.50 
than  half  the  seats  filled.    There  is  little  or  no 
restriction  on  passenger  maneuverability.  Passenger 
loading  times  do  not  affect  scheduled  operation. 

B       Level  of  Service  Bis  in  the  range  of  passenger  comfort  with  0.51- 

moderate  passenger  loadings.    Passengers  still  have  0.75 
reasonable  freedom  of  movement  on  the  transit  vehicle. 
Passenger  loading  times  do  not  affect  scheduled  operations. 

C      Level  of  Service  C  is  still  in  the  zone  of  passenger  0.76- 
comfort,  but  loadings  approach  seated  capacity  and  passenger  1.00 
maneuverability  on  the  transit  vehicle  is  beginning  to  be 
restricted.    Relatively  satisfactory  operating  schedules 
are  still  obtained  as  passenger  loading  times  are  not 
excessive. 

D      Level  of  Service  D  approaches  uncomfortable  passenger  1.01- 
conditions  with  tolerable  numbers  of  standees.    Passengers  1.25 
have  restricted  freedom  to  move  about  on  the  transit 
vehicle.    Conditions  can  be  tolerated  for  short  periods  of 
time.    Passenger  loadings  begin  to  affect  schedule 
adherence  as  the  restricted  freedom  of  movement  for 
passengers  requires  longer  loading  times. 

E      Level  of  Service  E  passenger  loadings  approach  1.26- 
manufacturers'  recommended  maximums  and  passenger  comfort  1.50 
is  at  low  levels.    Freedom  to  move  about  is  substantially 
diminished.    Passenger  loading  times  increase  as  mobility 
of  passengers  on  the  transit  vehicle  decreases.  Scheduled 
operation  is  difficult  to  maintain  at  this  level.  Bunching 
of  buses  tends  to  occur  which  can  rapidly  cause  operations 
to  deteriorate. 

F      Level  of  Service  F  describes  crush  loadings.    Passenger  1.51 
comfort  and  maneuverability  is  extremely  poor.    Crush  1.60 
loadings  lead  to  deterioration  of  scheduled  operations 
through  substantially  increased  loading  times. 


SOURCE:  Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc.  from  information  in  the 
Interim  Materials  on  Highway  Capacity,  Transportation  Research 
Circular  212,  pp.  73-1 13,  Transportation  Research  Board,  1980. 
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PEDESTRIAN  ANALYSIS 


The  pedestrian  analysis  has  been  conducted  following  methods  developed  by 
Pushkarev  and  Zupan  in  Urban  Space  for  Pedestrians  (MIT  Press,  1975). 
Table  C-2  shows  the  relationship  between  pedestrian  flow  rates  and  the  flow 
regimes  (categories)  used  to  describe  levels  of  operation.    Figure  C-2  shows 
photographs  of  pedestrian  conditions  that  correspond  to  the  flow  regimes. 


TABLE  C-2:    PEDESTRIAN  FLOW  REGIMEN 


FLOW  REGIME/a/  CHOICE 


Open 

Unimpeded 
Impeded 

Constrained 
Crowded 

Congested 
Jammed 


Free  Selection 
Some  Selection 
Some  Selection 

Some  Restriction 
Restricted 


CONFLICTS 

None 

Minor 

High  Indirect 
Interaction 

Multiple 

High  Probability 


FLOW  RATE  (p/f/m)/b/ 
less  than  0.5 
0.5  to  2.0 
2.1  to  6.0 

6.1  to  10.0 
10.1  to  14.0 


Design  Limit  -  Upper  Limit  of  Desirable  Flow 


All  Reduced 
Shuffle  Only 


Frequent 
Unavoidable 


14.1  to  18.0 
Not  applicable/c/ 


/a/    Photographs  of  these  conditions  are  shown  in  Figure  C-2. 
/b/    P/F/M  =  Pedestrians  per  foot  of  effective  sidewalk  width  per  minute, 
/c/   For  Jammed  Flow,  the  (attempted)  flow  rate  degrades  to  zero  at 
complete  breakdown. 


SOURCE:    Urban  Space  for  Pedestrians,  MIT  Press,  1975,  Cambridge,  MA. 
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i  His 
:  l  li  31 


The  midpoint  of  the  IMPEDED 
1  LOW  range,  with  about  75  sq  ft 
(G.9  m2  )  per  person,  or  a  How  rate  of 
about  4  people  per  min  per  ft  (13  per 
in)  of  walkway  width.  Physical  con- 
flicts are  absent,  but  pedestrian  navi- 
gation does  require  constant  indirect 
interaction  with  others.  This  rate  of 
flow  is  recommended  as  an  upper 
limit  lor  the  design  of  outdoor  walk- 
ways in  shopping  districts  and  other 
dense  parts  of  downtown  areas. 


The  borderline  between  IMPEDED 
and  UNIMPEDED  FLOW,  with  about 
1 30  sq  f t  (12m2)  per  person,  or  a 
flow  rate  of  about  2  people  per  min 
per  ft  (6.5  per  m)  of  walkway  width. 
Individuals  as  well  as  couples  visible  in 
this  view  have  a  choice  of  speed  and 
direction  of  movement.  This  rate  of 
How  is  recommended  for  design  of 
outdoor  walkways  in  office  districts 
and  other  less  dense  parts  of  down- 
town areas. 


The  uneven  nature  of  UNIMPEDED 
FLOW.  While  the  people  walking  in 
the  plaza   which  is  17  ft  (5.2  m)  wide, 
compared  to  23  ft  (7  m)  in  the  preced- 
ing picture    have  almost  130  sq  ft 
(12  m2)  per  person  on  the  average,  the 
space  allocation  for  the  eight  indivi- 
duals in  the  foreground  is  closer  to  70 
sq  ft  (6.4  m  ).  Thus,  indirect  inter- 
action with  others  is  still  quite  fre- 
quent in  the  upper  range  of  UN- 
IMPEDED FLOW. 


Lower  range  of  UNIMPEDED  move- 
ment, approaching  OPEN  FLOW. 
About  350  sq  ft  (32.2  m2)  per  person, 
or  a  flow  rate  of  less  than  1  person  per 
min  per  ft  (3.3  per  m)  of  walkway 
width.  Complete  freedom  to  select  the 
speed  and  direction  of  movement;  in- 
dividuals behave  quite  independently 
of  each  other.  For  a  design  standard 
based  solely  on  pedestrian  density,  this 
amount  of  space  can  be  considered  ex- 
cessive. 


FIGURE  C-2. 

PHOTOS  OF  PEDESTRIAN  FLOW  LEVELS 


SOURCE:  Pushkarev  and  Zupan 
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JAMMED  FLOW.  Space  per  pedestrian  comfortable  maximum  flow  rate  of 

in  this  view  is  about  3.8  sq  ft  ((J. 35  25  people  per  min  per  ft  (82  per  m) 

m2  ).  This  is  representative  of  the  of  walkway  width  cannot  be  attained 

lower  half  of  the  speed-flow  curve.  clue  to  lack  of  space.  Photograph  by 

where  only  shuffling  movement  is  Louis  B.  Schlivek. 
possible  and  even  the  extremely  un- 


file threshold  of  CONGESTED  FLOW. 
The  first  eleven  people  in  the  view 
have  about  16  sq  ft  (1.5  m2)  per  per- 
son, corresponding  to  a  flow  rate  of 
about  15  people  per  min  per  ft  (49 
per  m)  of  walkway  width.  The  begin- 
nings of  congestion  are  evident  in 
bodily  conflicts  affecting  at  least  three 
of  the  walkers,  and  in  blocked  oppor- 
tunities for  walking  at  a  normal  pace. 


The  onset  of  CROWDED  FLOW,  with 
an  average  of  about  24  sq  ft  (2.2  m2 ) 
per  person,  or  a  flow  rate  of  about  10 
people  per  min  per  ft  (33  per  m)  of 
walkway  width.  Choice  of  speed  is  par 
tially  restricted,  the  probability  of 
conflicts  is  fairly  high,  passing  is  diffi- 
cult. Voluntary  groups  of  two,  of 
which  two  can  be  seen  in  the  picture, 
arc  maintained,  but  cause  interference. 
Note  also  some  overflow  into  the  vehi- 
cular roadway  in  the  background. 


The  midpoint  of  the  CONSTRAINED 
FLOW  range,  with  about  30  sq  ft 
(2.8  m2 )  per  person,  or  a  flow  rate  of 
about  8  people  per  min  per  ft  (26  per 
m)  of  walkway  width.  The  choice  of 
speed  is  occasionally  restricted,  cross- 
ing and  passing  movements  are  possi- 
ble, but  with  interference  and  with 
the  likelihood  of  conflicts.  The  man  in 
the  dark  suit  seems  to  be  able  to  cross 
in  front  of  the  two  women  in  the  fore- 
ground quite  freely,  but  in  the  back- 
ground near  the  curb  people  are 
having  difficulty  with  passing  maneu- 
vers. 


FIGURE  C-2 

(CONTINUED): 

PHOTOS  OF 

PEDESTRIAN  FLOW  LEVELS 

SOURCE:  Pushkarev  and  Zupan 
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INTERSECTION  ANALYSIS 


The  capacity  analysis  of  each  Intersection  at  which  a  turning  movement  count 
was  made  utilized  the  "critical  lane"  method.    This  method  of  capacity 
calculation  is  a  summation  of  maximum  conflicting  approach  lane  volumes  that 
gives  the  capacity  of  an  intersection  in  vehicles  per  hour  per  lane.  (This 
method  is  explained  in  detail  in  an  article  entitled  "Intersection  Capacity 
Measurement  Through  Critical  Movement  Summations:    A  Planning  Tool,"  by 
Henry  B.  Mclnerney  and  Stephen  G.  Peterson,  January  1971,  Traffic 
Engineering.    This  method  is  also  explained  in  "Interim  Materials  on  Highway 
Capacity",  Transportation  Research  Circular  No.  212,  Transportation  Research 
Board,  January  1980).    The  maximum  service  volume  for  Level  of  Service  E  was 
assumed  as  intersection  capacity.    A  service  volume  is  the  maximum  number  of 
vehicles  that  can  pass  an  intersection  during  a  specified  time  period  in  which 
operating  conditions  are  maintained  corresponding  to  the  selected  and 
specified  Level  of  Service  (see  Table  C-3).    For  each  intersection  analyzed, 
the  existing  peak-hour  volume  was  computed  and  a  volume-to-capacity  (v/c) 
ratio  was  calculated  by  dividing  the  existing  volume  by  the  capacity  at  Level 
of  Service  E. 
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TABLE  C-3 

:    VEHICULAR  LEVELS  OF  SERVICE  AT  SIGNALIZED  INTERSECTIONS 

Level  of 
Service 

Description 

Vol ume/Capacity 
(v/c)  Ratio/a/ 

A 

Level  of  Service  A  describes  a  condition  where  the 
approach  to  an  intersection  appears  quite  open  and 
turning  movements  are  made  easily.    Little  or  no  delay 
is  experienced.    No  vehicles  wait  longer  than  one  red 
traffic  signal  indication.    The  traffic  operation  can 
generally  be  described  as  excellent. 

less  than 

0.60 

B 

Level  of  Service  B  describes  a  condition  where  the 
approach  to  an  intersection  is  occasionally  fully  utilized 
and  some  delays  may  be  encountered.    Many  drivers  begin  to 
feel  somewhat  restricted  within  groups  of  vehicles.  The 
traffic  operation  can  generally  be  described  as  very  good. 

0.61 

-0.70 

C 

Level  of  Service  C  describes  a  condition  where  the 
approach  to  an  intersection  is  often  fully  utilized  and 
back-ups  may  occur  behind  turning  vehicles.    Most  drivers 
feel  somewhat  restricted,  but  not  objectionably  so.  The 
driver  occasionally  may  have  to  wait  more  than  one  red 
traffic  signal  indication.    The  traffic  operation  can 
generally  be  described  as  good. 

0.71 

-0.80 

D 

Level  of  Service  D  describes  a  condition  of  increasing 
restriction  causing  substantial  delays  and  queues  of 
vehicles  on  approaches  to  the  intersection  during  short 
times  within  the  peak  period.    However,  there  are  enough 
signal  cycles  with  lower  demand  such  that  queues  are 
periodically  cleared,  thus  preventing  excessive  back-ups. 
The  traffic  operation  can  generally  be  described  as  fair. 

0.81 

-0.90 

E 

Capacity  occurs  at  Level  of  Service  E.    It  represents  the 
most  vehicles  that  any  particular  intersection  can 
accommodate.    At  capacity  there  may  be  long  queues  of 
vehicles  waiting  up-stream  of  the  intersection  and 
vehicles  may  be  delayed  up  to  several  signal  cycles. 
The  traffic  operation  can  generally  be  described  as  poor. 

0.91 

-1.00 

F 

Level  of  Service  F  represents  a  jammed  condition. 

1.01  + 

Back-ups  from  locations  downstream  or  on  the  cross  street 
may  restrict  or  prevent  movement  of  vehicles  out  of  the 
approach  under  consideration.    Hence,  volumes  of  vehicles 
passing  through  the  intersection  vary  from  signal  cycle  to 
signal  cycle.    Because  of  the  jammed  condition,  this 
volume  would  be  less  than  capacity. 


/a/  Capacity  is  defined  as  Level  of  Service  E. 

SOURCE:    San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Works,  Traffic  Division,  Bureau  of 
Engineering  from  Highway  Capacity  Manual,  Highway  Research  Board,  1965 
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TABLE  C-4:    TRAFFIC  LEVELS  OF  SERVICE  FOR  FREEWAYS 


Level  of  Volume/Capacity 
Service  Description  (v/c)  Ratio/a/ 

A      Level  of  Service  A  describes  a  condition  of  free  flow,  with  low  0.00- 
volumes  and  high  speeds.    Traffic  density  is  low,  with  speeds  0.60 
controlled  by  driver  desires,  speed  limits,  and  physical 
roadway  conditions.    There  is  little  or  no  restriction  in 
maneuverability  due  to  the  presence  of  other  vehicles,  and 
drivers  can  maintain  their  desired  speeds  with  little  or  no 
delay. 

B      Level  of  Service  B  is  in  the  higher  speed  range  of  stable  flow,  0.61- 
with  operating  speeds  beginning  to  be  restricted  somewhat  by  0.70 
traffic  conditions.    Drivers  still  have  reasonable  freedom 
to  select  their  speed  and  lane  of  operation.    Reductions  in 
speed  are  not  unreasonable,  with  a  low  probability  of 
traffic  flow  being  restricted. 

C      Level  of  Service  C  is  still  in  the  zone  of  stable  flow,  but  0.71- 

speeds  and  maneuverability  are  more  closely  controlled  by  the  0.80 
highervolumes.    Most  of  the  drivers  are  restricted  in  their 
freedom  to  select  their  own  speed,  change  lanes,  or  pass. 
A  relatively  satisfactory  operating  speed  is  still  obtained. 

D      Level  of  Service  D  approaches  unstable  flow,  with  tolerable  0.81- 
operating  speeds  being  maintained  though  considerably  affected  0.90 
by  changes  in  operating  conditions.    Fluctuations  in  volume 
and  temporary  restrictions  to  flow  may  cause  substantial 
drops  in  operating  speeds.    Drivers  have  little  freedom  to 
maneuver,  and  comfort  and  convenience  are  low,  but 
conditions  can  be  tolerated  for  short  periods  of  time. 

E       Level  of  Service  E  cannot  be  described  by  speed  alone,  but  0.91- 
represents  operations  at  even  lower  operating  speeds  (typically  1.00 
about  30  to  35  mph)  than  in  Level  D,  with  volumes  at  or 
near  the  capacity  of  the  highway.    Flow  is  unstable,  and 
there  may  be  stoppages  of  momentary  duration. 

F      Level  of  Service  F  describes  forced  flow  operation  at  low  1.00+ 
speeds  (less  than  30  mph),  in  which  the  freeway  acts  as 
storage  for  queues  of  vehicles  backing  up  from  a 
restriction  downstream.    Speeds  are  reduced  substantially 
and  stoppages  may  occur  for  short  or  long  periods  of  time 
because  of  downstream  congestion.    In  the  extreme,  both 
speed  and  volume  can  drop  to  zero. 


/a/  Capacity  is  defined  as  Level  of  Service  E. 

SOURCE:  Environmental  Science  Associates,  Inc.  from  information  in  the  Highway 
Capacity  Manual ,  Special  Report  87,  Highway  Research  Board,  1961^ 
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APPENDIX  E:    RESIDENCE  PATTERNS  AND  HOUSING 


This  appendix  describes  the  methodologies  for  estimating  residence  patterns 
for  the  project  and  for  cumulative  development  in  downtown  San  Francisco. 
There  is  one  method  for  estimating  residence  patterns  for  the  project;  there 
are  two  methods  for  estimating  residence  patterns  associated  with  cumulative 
development.    The  background  on  these  latter  two  approaches  is  presented  in 
Section  V.A.,  Introduction  to  Cumulative  Impact  Analysis. 

Estimating  Residence  Patterns  for  the  Project 

For  the  purposes  of  cumulative  impact  analysis,  the  residence  patterns  for 
the  project  are  estimated  for  the  year  2000.    The  assumption  is  that  the 
project  would  have  characteristics  similar  to  the  average  characteristics  for 
all  similar  buildings  in  the  C-3  District  in  2000. 

The  first  step  is  to  estimate  employment  in  the  project.    The  year  2000 
employment  densities  developed  in  the  Downtown  Plan  analysis  for  management/ 
technical  office  space  (267  gsf  per  employee)  and  retail  space  (350  gsf  per 
employee)  are  applied  to  the  net  additional  space  in  the  project  in  each  o-f 
these  use  categories. /I/    (In  some  projects  the  net  additional  retail  space 
may  be  a  negative  number.) 

In  the  second  step,  the  number  of  these  workers  who  would  live  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  areas  of  the  region  are  estimated  usinq  the  year  2000 
distribution  of  C-3  District  management/technical  office  workers  and  retail 
workers  by  place  of  residence.    The  residential  distribution  for  office 
workers  in  the  project  would  be:    San  Francisco  -  44  percent,  east  bay  -  35 
percent,  peninsula  -  11  percent,  and  north  bay  -  10  percent.    For  retail 
workers,  the  distribution  would  be:    San  Francisco  -  75  percent,  east  bay  - 
12  percent,  peninsula  -  10  percent,  north  bay  -  3  percent. Ill    The  total 
estimate  of  workers  in  the  project  who  would  live  in  each  area  of  the  region 
is  the  sun-  of  the  office  and  retail  estimates  in  each  area. 
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Estimating  Residence  Patterns  for  Cumulative  Development 


Two  residence  patterns  forecasts  are  used  in  the  cumulative  impact  analysis. 
The  first  is  from  the  Downtown  Plan  analysis  of  C-3  District  development  and 
employment  growth  to  the  year  2000.    The  C-3  District  forecasts  presented  in 
this  project  EIR  Supplement  are  the  result  of  the  methodology  and  procedures 
used  in  the  Downtown  Plan  analysis  to  forecast  changes  over  time  in  the 
residential  distribution  of  C-3  District  workers.    No  new  calculati ons  were 
undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  this  Supplement.    The  second  residence 
patterns  forecast  involved  a  set  of  calculations  to  establish  both  a  1984 
base  year  estimate  and  future  estimates  for  projects  on  the  list  of 
cumulative  office  development.    These  are  described  below. 

Downtown  Plan  Approach 

The  residence  patterns  for  all  C-3  District  employees  in  2000  were  forecast 
for  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR.    These  forecasts  are  summarized  in  the 
Supplemental  EIR  section  on  Residence  Patterns  and  Housing  (see  Table  9.  The 
methodologies  for  forecasting  C-3  District  employment  and  residence  patterns 
are  described  in  Appendices  H  and  I  of  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR./3/  Table 
I. 10  on  p.  1.38  of  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR  shows  the  residence  patterns 
percentages  applied  to  employment  in  each  land  use  (or  business  activity). 
The  resultant  distribution  for  all  workers  by  place  of  residence  is  as 
follows:    San  Francisco  -  50  percent,  east  bay  -  29  percent,  peninsula  -  13 
percent,  and  north  bay  -  8  percent. 

List-Based  Approach 

The  methodology  for  estimating  residence  patterns  for  workers  associated  with 
the  list  of  cumulative  office  development  in  the  downtown  area  is  based  on 
applying  factors  describing  current  conditions  to  the  increment  of  office  and 
retail  space  included  in  projects  on  the  list.    The  factors  and  data  describ- 
ing current  conditions  for  employment  densities  and  the  distribution  of 
workers  by  place  of  residence  are  presented  in  the  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning document  Transportation  Guidelines  for  Environmental  Impact  Review: 
Transportation  Impacts  (hereinafter  Transportation  Guidelines),  published  in 
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Spptember,  1983.    The  data  in  the  Transportation  Guidelines  are  based  on 
analyses  of  the  C-3  District  Employer  and  Employee  Surveys  conducted  for  the 
Downtown  Plan  Draft  ETR,  and  a  similar  survey  conducted  in  the  South  of 
Market/Folsom  area. 

In  the  first  step,  an  employment  density  factor  is  applied  to  the  net  addi- 
tion of  office  and  retail  space  in  projects  on  the  list.    For  office  space 
the  density  factor  is  276  gsf  per  employee;  for  retail  space  the  density 
factor  is  35G  gsf  per  employee. /4/ 

In  the  second  step,  projects  in  the  South  of  Market/Folsom  area  (bounded  by 
Folsom,  Ninth,  Berry,  and  the  Embarcardero)  are  treated  differently  from 
projects  elsewhere  in  the  downtown  area./5/    The  residence  patterns  for  all 
workers  in  the  South  of  f1arket/Fol som  projects  are  estimated  according  to  the 
following  percentage  distribution:    San  Francisco  -  44  percent,  east  bay  -  27 
percent,  peninsula  -  16  percent,  and  north  bay  -  13  percent. /6/  The 
residence  patterns  for  office  workers  in  other  projects  on  the  list  (in  the 
C-3  District  and  elsewhere  in  the  downtown  area)  are  estimated  according  to 
the  following  percentage  distribution:    San  Francisco  -  49  percent,  east  bay 
-  32  percent,  peninsula  -  11  percent,  and  North  Bay  -  8  percent. /7/  For 
retail  workers  in  these  non-South  of  Market/Folsom  projects,  the  residence 
pattern  distribution  is  as  follows:    San  Francisco  -  77  percent,  east  bay  - 
11  percent,  peninsula  -  10  percent,  and  north  bay  -  2  percent. /8/    The  sum  of 
all  workers  in  each  place  of  residence  is  the  estimate  of  the  increase  in 
downtown  workers  living  in  each  area  due  to  development  of  projects  on  the 
cumulative  list. 

This  approach  has  a  third  step  in  order  to  estimate  cumulative  total s  for  the 
downtown  workforce,  comparable  to  the  C-3  District  2000  forecasts.  For 
residence  patterns,  the  base  year  totals  are  the  1984  estimates  as  prepared 
for  C-3  District  employment  for  the  Downtown  Plan  analysis,  plus  estimates 
for  the  other  downtown  areas.    These  latter  estimates  are  based  on 
order-of-magni tude  employment  estimates  for  the  South  of  Market/Folsom  area 
and  all  other  downtown  areas  outside  the  C-3  District.    For  the  1984  base 
year  residence  patterns  totals,  the  percentage  distributions  noted  above 
(from  the  Transportation  Guidelines)  are  applied  to  employment  estimates  for 
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the  South  of  Market/Fol som  area  and  other  downtown  areas,  as  appropriate. 
The  sum  of  the  1984  base  year  totals  of  workers  living  in  each  area  of  the 
region  and  the  estimates  for  each  area  developed  from  the  list  of  projects 
represents  the  downtown  workers  residing  in  each  area  in  the  future, 
accounting  only  for  build-out  of  the  projects  on  the  list.    Other  changes 
both  in  land  use  and  in  the  intensity  of  activity  in  space  in  the  downtown 
area  could  occur  over  this  time  period.    If  these  changes  were  included  in 
the  analysis,  the  employment  estimates  and  the  estimates  of  workers  residing 
in  each  area  of  the  region  would  be  larger  than  shown  in  the  text. 


NOTES  -  Appendix  E 


HI  Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  p. IV. C. 45  and  note  30  on  p. IV. C. 61;  also  see 
Table  IV. C. 2  on  p.  IV. C. 6. 

Ill  Ibid. ,  p.  1.38. 

/3/  For  a  description  of  the  employment  forecast  methodology,  see  the 

Downtown  Plan  Draft  EIR,  Appendix  H,  pp.  H.6-H.16.  For  a  description  of 
the  residence  patterns  forecast  methodology,  see  the  Downtown  Plan  Draft 
EIR,  Appendix  I,  pp. I. 8-1. 30. 

/4/  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  Transportation  Guidelines  for 
Environmental  Impact  Review:    Transportation  Impacts,  September,  1983, 
pp.14  and  17. 

/5/  See  Transportation  Guidel ines ,  pp.  28  and  30  for  maps  of  the  Cumulative 
Development  Study  Area  and  the  South  of  Market/Fol som  area. 

161  Ibid. ,  p.  21. 


HI  Ibid.  ,  pp.  11-12. 


/8/  Ibid.  ,  p.  17. 
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August  27,  1981 
101  Mission  Street 
31.419D 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
RESOLUTION  NO.  9123 


WHEREAS,  The  City  Planning  Commission  on  August  27,  1981  heard  Application 
No.  81.419D  for  Discretionary  Review  of  Building  Permit  Application  No.  7912639 
for  the  proposed  101  Mission  Street  Office  Building,  a  proposed  major  commercial 
structure  in  the  C-3-0  (Downtown  Office)  district,   to  determine  the 
appropriateness  of  the  proposed  use,  overall  project  density  and  character,  on  the 
property  described  as  follows: 

101  MISSION  STREET,  the  southwest  corner  of  Spear  and  Mission  Streets, 
Lot  1  in  Assessor's  Block  3717; 

WHEREAS,  The  City  Planning  Commission  on  January  17,  1980  approved  Resolution 
No.  8474  establishing  a  policy  whereby  any  building  permit  application  in  the 
downtown  area  would  be  considred  by  the  Commission  under  its  powers  of 
discretionary  review,  and  that  the  topics  of  review  would  include  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  the  pedestrian  environment,  preservation  of  architecturally  and 
historically  significant  buildings,  adequate  and  appropriate  means  of 
transportation,  energy  conservation,  relationship  to  environs,  and  effect  on  views 
from  public  areas  and  on  the  skyline;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  proposed  project  would  be  the  development  of  a  21-story  high 
rise  office  building  containing  approximately  215,000  square  feet  within  the 
downtown  commercial  core  area,  being  well  served  by  several  modes  of  public 
transportation,  including  EART  and  MUNI;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  City  Planning  Commission  acknowledges  that  before  acting  on  the 
project,  it  has  reviewed,  considered  and-  approved  the  information  contained  in  the 
?inal  Environmental  Impact  Report,  dated  August  27,  1981,  concerning  SE79-236,  101 
Mission  Street  Office  Building,  San  Francisco,  having  found  said  report  to  be 
adequate,  accurate  and  objective,  and  have  CERTIFIED  THE  COMPLETION  of  said  Report 
in  compliance  with  the  California  Environmental  Quality  Act  and  the  State  SIR 
Guidelines;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  proposed  project,  as  indicated  by  the  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Report  will  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  environment  in  that  the  project  will 
contribute  to  the  cumulative  increase  in  transit  ridership  and  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic,   and  air  quality  and  housing  impacts  produced  by  development 
approved  and  under  construction  in  the  downtown  area;  and 

WHEREAS,  Conditions  can  be  established  in  authorizing  the  proposed  project 
that  substantially  mitigate  such  environmental  impacts;  and 
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WHEREAS,  These  conditions  call  for  expansion  of  the  housing  supply  and 
implementation  of  mitigation  measures  described  in  the  EIR  for  transportation , 
which  also  mitigate  air  quality  impacts; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  City  Planning  Commission  finds  that  the 
following  measures  will  mitigate  the  significant  effects  on  air  quality,  traffic 
and  pedestrian  use  of  adjoining  streets,  on  transit  use  and  transit  demand  in  the 
downtown  area,  and  on  housing  demand: 

Transportation  and  Pedestrian  Movement 

1.  The  project  sponsor  will  help  expand  transportation  services  by  agreeing  to 
contribute  funds  to  augment  transportation  service,  in  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  demand  created  by  the  project,  through  an  equitable 
funding  mechanism  to  be  developed  by  the  City. 

2.  The  project  sponsor  will  retain  a  transportation  broker  responsible  for 
coordinating  programs  designed  to  encourage  transit  use,  ridesharing, 
carpool/vanpool  systems. 

The  project  sponsors  will  conduct  a  transportation  survey  in  accordance  with 
Departmental  guidelines. 

4.  The  project  sponsors  will  provide  2  loading  spaces  for  service  vehicles. 

5.  The  project  sponsor  will  cooperate  in  meeting  both  long  and  short  term 
parking  demand  generated  by  the  project. 

Housing 

1.      The  project  sponsor  agrees  to  cause  the  construction  and/or  rehabilitation  of 
190  housing  units  in  San  Francisco. 

2E  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  City  Planning  Commission  finds  that  measures 
or  alternatives  which  are  described  in  the  Final  EIR  and  which  would  reduce  or 
avoid  impacts  identified  to  be  significant  and  which  are  not  included  as  part  of 
the  approved  project  are  either  within  the  -  risdiction  of  another  city  agency  or 
are  infeasible  due  to  economic  and  other  cor.  .derations  described  in  the  FEIR;  and 

3E  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  City  Planning  Commission  finds  that  the 
following  positive  aspects  of  the  project  would  override  any  significant  impacts 
not  mitigated: 

a.  improvement  cf  downtown  land  with  a  new  office  structure; 

b.  creation  of  approximately  260  person-years  of  construction  employment; 
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c.  accommodation  of  approximately  850  permanent  jobs; 

d.  further  strengthening  of  the  C-3-0  district  a3  a  compact  center  for 
financial,  technical,  professional,  and  administrative  services; 

and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  Building  Permit  Application  No.  7912639  is 
hereby  APPROVED  for  a  building  not  to  exceed  an  F.A.R.  of  17  to  1,  and  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

General  Mitigation  Measures 

1.      "Mitigation  Measures  To  Be  Included  In  The  Project",  as  outlined  in  the  final 
EIR,  EE79.236,  shall  be  conditions  of  this  Resolution.    If  said  measures  are 
less  restrictive  than  the  following  conditions,  the  more  restrictive  and 
protective  :ontrol  shall  govern. 

Design  and  Cultural  Resources 

1.  The  final  plans  shall  meet  the  standards  of  the  Planning  Code  and  be  in 
general  conformity  with  the  plans  accepted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  on 
August  27,  1981,  said  plans  on  file  with  the  Department  of  City  Planning  and 
narked  as  EXHIBIT  "A"  101  Mission  Street. 

2.  Decisions  on  final  materials,  glazing,  color,  texture  and  detailing  are 
subject  to  staff  review  and  approval. 

Transportation 

1.  In  recognition  of  the  need  for  expanded  transportation  services  to  meet  the 
peak  demand  generated  by  cumulative  commercial  development  in  the  downtown 
area,  the  project  sponsor  shall  contribute  funds  for  maintaining  and 
augmenting  transportation  service,  in  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  demand 
created  by  the  project,  as  provided  by  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordinance  Number 
224-81  or  any  subsequent  equitable  funding  mechanism  developed  by  the  City. 

2.  The  project  sponsor  shall  retain  a  transportation  broker  responsible  for 
coordinating,  implementing  and  monitoring  the  programs  among  tenants  and 
employees  to  encourage  transit  use  and  ridesharing,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  following:     on-site  sale  of  BART  tickets  and  Muni  passes  and  employer 
subsidized  transit  passes,  establishment  of  an  employee  carpool/vanpool 
system  in  cooperation  with  RIDES  for  Bay  Area  Commuters  or  other  such 
enterprises . 
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3.  Vithin  a  year  after  completion  of  the  project,  the  project  sponsor  shall 
conduct  a  survey,  in  accordance  with  methodology  approved  by  the  Department 
of  City  Planning,  to  assess  actual  trip  generation,  trip  distribution,  and 
modal  split  pattern  of  project  occupants,  and  actual  pick-up  and  drop-off 
areas  for  carpoolers  and  vanpoolers.    The  results  of  this  survey  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning.    Alternatively,  at  the 
request  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  the  project  sponsor  will  provide 
an  in  lieu  contribution  for  an  overall  survey  of  the  downtown  area  to  be 
conducted  by  the  City. 

4.  Project  sponsors  agree  to  provide  a  minimum  of  two  on-site  loading  service 
vehicle  space. 

5.  The  project  sponsor  shall:    (i)    participate  with  other  project  sponsors 
and/or  the  San  Francisco  Parking  Authority  in  undertaking  studies  of  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  an  intercept  commuter  parking  facility  in  a 
location  appropriate  for  such  facility  to  meet  the  unmet  demand  for  parking 
for  those  trips  generated  by  the  project  which  cannot  reasonably  be  made  by 
transit  and  (ii)  participate  with  other  project  sponsors  and/or  the  Municipal 
Railway  in  studies  of  the  feasibility  of  the  establishment  of  a  shuttle 
system  serving  the  project  site  and  the  parking  facility. 

6.  The  project  sponsors  agree  that,  in  consultation  with  the  Municipal  Railway, 
eyebolts  or  provisions  for  direct  attachment  of  eyebolts  for  Muni  trolley 
wires  will  be  installed  on  the  proposed  building  wherever  necessary  or  agreed 
to  waive  the  right  to  refuse  the  attachment  of  eyebolts  to  the  proposed 
building  if  such  attachment  is  done  at  City  expense. 

7.  Project  sponsor  agrees  to  provide  a  minimum  of  10  secure  spaces  for  bicycles 
and/or  mopeds  within  the  project. 

Housing 

1.      In  order  to  help  meet  the  housing  demand  generated  by  this  project,  project 
sponsors  and/or  successive  project  owners  shall  cause  the  construction  and/or 
rehabilitation  of  180  housing  units  in  San  Francisco.    Within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  this  action,  project  sponsor  and/or  successive  owners  shall 
present  plans  and/or  a  program  for  meeting  the  housing  mitigation. 
Construction  and/or  rehabilitation  of  required  housing  shall  be  completed 
within  three  years  following  issuance  of  a  Temporary  Certificate  of 
Occupancy.    This  condition  shall  be  recorded  prior  to  the  release  of  permita 
by  the  Department  of  City  Planning. 

Rehabilitation  within  the  context  of  this  condition  means  the  return  to  the 
housing  market  of  units  that  have  been  vacant  for  reasons  other  than  making 
them  eligible  for  satisfying  this  condition  for  at  least  one  year  as  of  the 
date  of  this  Resolution. 

Project  sponsors  shall  report  back  to  the  City  Planning  Commission 
periodically  at  6  month  intervals  on  their  efforts  to  construct  or  to 
rehabilitate  units. 
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2.      In  meeting  its  housing  requirements,  project  sponsor  shall  comply  with  any 

City  policies  and  guidelines,  which  may  be  adopted  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a 
Temporary  Certificate  of  Occupancy,  for  providing  low  and  moderate  income 
housing. 

Energy 

1.  One  year  after  occupancy  of  the  structure,  actual  energy  consumption, 
converted  to  thousands  of  British  Thermal  Units,  from  Pacific  Cas  and 
Electric  monthly  billings,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Department  of  City 
Planning.     If  the  consumption  exceeds  applicable  state  standards  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  issuance  of  the  Building  Permit,  a  PGSE  or  other  certified  energy 
audit  shall  bo  performed,  and  those  recommended  energy  conservation  measures 
which  have  a  3-year  or  les3  payback  shall  be  implemented. 

2.  Project  sponsor  shall  consider  all  appropriate  energy  conservation  measures 
in  building  design  and  operations.    Prior  to  issuance  of  the  building  permit, 
the  sponsor  shall  submit  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning  a  report 
containing  its  assessment  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  utilization  in  the 
project  of  the  various  measures  outlined  in  the  attached  checklist  and  its 
reasons  for  rejecting  those  measures  not  employed.    Measures  to  be  considered: 

(1)  passive  solar  energy  design; 

(2)  thermal  buffers  along  north  end  of  building  to  reduce  interior  heat 
loss; 

(3)  increase  in  natural  interior  illumination  (daylighting)  through 
atriums,  skylights,  etc; 

(4)  exterior  shading  devices,  such  as  horizontal  overhangs  on  south 
facing  windows  --  these  devices  may  al30  increase  air  circulation; 

(5)  heat  reflective  glass  for  all  windows  except  north; 

(6)  economizer  cycle  (which  increases  use  of  outside  air)  in  air 
conditioning  systems; 

(7)  alternates  to  air  conditioning,  including  natural  ventilation; 

(8)  computer  monitoring  systems  for  HVAC ,  lighting; 

(9)  alternate  energy  systems  for  hot  water; 

(10)  heat  recovery  systems. 
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General 


1.      The  authorizations  and  rights  vested  by  virtue  of  this  action  shall  be  deemed 
void  and  cancelled,  if  within  eighteen  months  of  this  approval,  valid  site 
permits  have  not  been  secured  from  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  and 
construction  does  not  commence  within  three  years  of  this  action. 

Preservation/Archeology 

1.      Should  evidence  of  historic  or  prehistoric  artifacts  be  uncovered  at  the  site 
during  construction,  the  project  sponsor  shall  be  responsible  for,  and 
require  the  following:     (1)     that  the  contractor  notify  the  Environmental 
Review  Officer  and  the  President  of  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory 
Board;  (2)     that  the  contractor  suspend  construction  in  the  area  of  the 
discovery  for  a  maximum  of  four  weeks  to  permit  review  of  the  find  and,  if 
appropriate,  retrieval  of  artifacts;  (3)  that  the  project  sponsor  pay  for  an 
archeologiat  or  historian  acceptable  to  the  Environmental  Review  Officer  to 
help  review  the  find  and  identify  feasible  measures,  if  any,  to  preserve  or 
recover  artifacts;  and  (4)    if  feasible  mitigation  measures  are  identified, 
that  they  will  be  implemented. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Resolution  was  ADOPTED  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission  at  its  regular  meeting  of  August  27,  1931. 

Lee  Woods,  Jr. 
Secretary 

AYES:    Commissioners  Bierman,  Karasick,.  Klein,  Matsumura,  Nakashima,  Rosenblatt 
Salazar 

NOES:  None 

A3SENT :  Hone 

PASSED:     August  27,  1981 
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